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Cuapter XLI. 


WINTER AND DISCONTENT. 


i io year was drawing towards its close; Christmas, that 

season which casts its shadow such a very long time before it, 
and the approach of which is heralded by so many signs which 
cannot possibly be taken as portending peace and good will to the 
majority of mankind, was well in sight; the last dead leaves had 
been swept away from the lawns at Chaine Court and the White 
House; the flower-beds were brown and bare. As for the inhabi- 
tants of those desirable residences, only one of them was at all out 
of harmony with nature’s melancholy mood; and even he was 
scarcely in such high spirits as his general prosperity might have 
been expected to induce, because he was becoming provoked 
beyond endurance by Violet Stanton’s persistent evasion of him. 
He did, in the long run, contrive to meet her and speak with her 
—that was an almost unavoidable contingency—but she took 
very good care that he should never meet her or speak with her 
in private. His attentions to her, when they did meet, were as 
assiduous and undisguised as they could be made in the presence 
of lookers-on; the lookers-on took note of them, as indeed he 
intended that they should ; she herself received them without any 
apparent displeasure. Only, she gave him no second chance of 
walking home with her in the dusk, nor was it his good fortune to 
encounter her in the hunting-field. 

Hunting, in fact, had for the present come to an end. A period 
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of that half-hearted weather, detestabie alike to fox-hunters and 
to skaters, had set in, the thermometer always hovering about 
freezing-point, the hard ground coated with a treacherous, 
slippery surface, the dull sky threatening a thaw which never 
came. What occupation was there left for fox-hunters, skaters, 
or others save to sit in clusters round the fire and abuse a climate 
in which the miseries of damp are superadded to those of bitter 
cold? There is, to be sure, some consolation to be derived from a 
fire; but to enjoy it properly one must either do so alone or in 
the company of one other person, and only the former alternative 
was open to Wilfrid, while Hubert got neither. What Hubert 
got, and had to make the most of, was an occasional furtive nod 
and, every now and again, a whispered word or two; he could not, 
like his more fortunate brother, ring boldly at Mrs. Stanton’s 
door four or five times a week. 

Not that Wilfrid advanced matters much by ringing at Mrs. 
Stanton’s door or by being welcomed and purred over by that 
sympathetic lady. Either she had a very large acquaintance or 
she was singularly hospitable; for never did he apply to her for 
a cup of tea without finding her surrounded by half-a-dozen 
friends whom her daughter had brought in to partake of the 
same harmless refreshment. Sometimes the friends were there 
and the daughter was absent, which was intolerable. At such 
times his stay was brief and his return to Chaine Court interrupted 
by many fruitless loiterings. 

Now, Violet was well aware that there was a strong probability 
of her being overtaken or intercepted by him on the road that 
led from St. Albyn’s towards the White House, and this it was, 
as much as anything else, which had caused her to treat her 
friend Ida with some neglect of late. However, one cannot, unless 
one happens to be the Emperor of Russia, provide against every 
conceivable risk ; so one afternoon she set forth on foot to inquire 
how the world was going with one whom she had reason to believe 
that it was not treating too well, and she was fortunate enough 
to reach her goal without let or hindrance. 

“ Better late than never,” was Ida’s greeting; “I thought you 
had forgotten your way here.” 

“No,” answered the girl, “I haven’t forgotten it; but in this 
atrocious weather one hardly dares to ride, and Wicks has sold 
his pony, so that I can’t go about on wheels at present. I came 
over upon my ten toes this afternoon, and half-a-dozen times I 
was within an ace of taking ten pounds off my value by slipping 
up and breaking my knees. Did you ever in your life know such 
weather ! ” 
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The weather had, at all events, the merit of providing them 
with a subject for conversation, and they dwelt upon it at greater 
length than they would have done in happier times. It was not 
easy to talk about matters which really interested both of them, 
because each was painfully conscious that the other knew a little 
too much. To Ida, at least, nothing could be said; those nearest 
and dearest to her were bound to maintain a pious fiction to the 
effect that she was happy in the recovery of her lost husband. In 
Violet’s case there would not, of course, have been the same need 
for reticence, had she been disposed to be confidential ; but, her 
conscience being ill at ease, she was not so disposed. She had 
not discouraged Wilfrid; Ida, she thought, had most likely heard 
that she had not discouraged him ; nor—for reasons of which she 
was quite convinced that Ida would disapprove—did she intend 
to discourage him. Her visit, therefore, was merely meant to 
convey the impression that she was neither forgetful of old friends 
nor ungrateful for past kindness, and if she was not entirely 
successful in conveying that impression, she succeeded at least in 
giving no excuse for embarrassing inquiries. 

Ida, if the whole truth must be told about her, was too over- 
whelmed by the burden of her own difficulties and anxieties, to 
spare much sympathy for those of others. She had no doubt that 
Wilfrid would propose to Violet, that Violet would refuse him 
and that Hubert would eventually be accepted. There was, after 
all, nothing particularly tragic about this girl’s lot, present or to 
come. Meanwhile, her heart was somewhat hardened against a 
friend who had not one word of pity to throw to her and upon 
whom (if the friend had dared to do any such thing) she would 
have turned like a bear with a sore head. Irremediable calamity, 
which is apt to make most of us unreasonable, almost always pro- 
duces that effect upon women, who, it may be, have not a very 
large stock of sweet reasonableness to start with. 

Thus it happened that the two ladies conversed much as though 
there had been a third person present until the fading light 
warned Violet that it was high time for her to take her leave. 

“Are you really going to walk all that way back in the dark 
by yourself? ” Ida inquired. 

Violet was not afraid of the dark; but there were other perils 
from which she was extremely anxious to be shielded ; so, rather 
to the surprise of her questioner, she answered : 

“Well, I was wondering whether there way anybody about the 
premises who would be good enough to see me as far as the gas- 
lamps. I suppose Mr. Chaine isn’t at home, is he?” 

“T believe he is,” said Ida wonderingly, “and I can send for 
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him, if you like. But, wouldn’t you rather have one of the 
servants? Won't he bore you dreadfully ?” 

“Oh, no; it is I who shall bore him. Still, if he doesn’t care 
about a cold, dismal walk, I daresay he will have presence of 
mind enough to decline.” 

But John, when summoned, declared that he was only too glad 
of an excuse to stretch his legs; so presently Miss Stanton and 
he left the house together, the former thinking to herself, “ That’s 
all right! If Chaine M.P. is lurking about anywhere in the 
neighbourhood, he may join us and welcome. This valuable old 
creature won’t fall back to the rear, as a servant would have 
done.” 

The valuable old creature was not without some inkling of the 
value of his companionship and of the causes which might have 
led to its solicitation; he was only uncertain whether it was 
Wilfrid or Hubert whom Miss Stanton dreaded meeting. His 
acquaintance with her was of the slightest; but he was pleased 
by her frank, easy manner, and so (the darkness helping to lend 
him audacity), he took upon himself to say, after a time: ‘“ Hubert. 
has been telling me about his sorrows. I hope it isn’t an im- 
pertinence to confess that I am on Hubert’s side.” 

“On his side?” echoed Violet-—for she was not a little taken 
aback, and said the first thing that came into her head—* But is 
there anybody on the other side?” 

“ Well, you know more about that than Ido; but I thought 
that your mother, for one, was on the other side.” 

“Oh, my mother of course: how could she help it? Every 
mother must be against an engagement which has no prospect of 
ending ina marriage. She would like me to engage myself to 
somebody who has money enough to support a wife; and she is 
quite right, you know.” 

“No, Miss Stanton ; I don’t know that. Shall I tell you what 
Idoknow? It might be of some service to you perhaps if I did. 
I know that nothing in married life can possibly make up for the 
absence of mutual love. That’s a funny sort of sentiment to come 
from an old fellow like me, isn’t it? But then, as I think you 
must be aware, I don’t speak without experience of my subject. 
I loved my wife and I love her still; but we have never been 
happy together, and we never could have been. I have nothing 
to reproach her with; she didn’t pretend to care for me; she 
married me, I daresay, for the same reasons that may be making 
you think of marrying somebody else; she was miserable with 
me; when she thought I was dead she probably began to hope 
that better times might be in store for her; then it turned out 
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that I was still alive, and she naturally became tenfold more 
miserable than she had been before. If I were you, Miss Stanton, 
I wouldn’t deliberately make myself as miserable as she is.” 

He spoke so quietly and with so little apparent thought of his 
own hard case that Violet felt it would be almost insulting to ex- 
press any compassion for him. She thanked him and promised to 
remember what he had said. “Only,” she added, “the fact 
remains that it is impossible to set up house upon an income of 
nothing a year.” 

John had a good deal to urge in reply. He acknowledged that 
Hubert was at present badly off—too badly off, perhaps, to con- 
template immediate matrimony. But in a year or so his circum- 
stances might have improved ; and indeed, so far as that went, he 
had already an income of his own, beyond his pay, though it was 
a small one. Suppose, for instance, he were to exchange to India, 
which would give him an increase of pay? Many officers did 
that sort of thing with a view to marrying; and although it 
might not be pleasant to go to India or to practice small daily 
economies, she might take his word for it that what would be a 
thousand times more unpleasant would be to remain in England, 
bound to a man whom she did not love and who, at the best, 
would never be able to give her anything more than creature 
comforts as her share of a bad bargain. 

Violet allowed him to talk on. His arguments were not 
required ; but she did not think fit to tell him so, being doubtful 
of the expediency of admitting that she was entirely of one mind 
with him. Nor was it until he had escorted her as far as her own 
door that she made so bold as to say : 

“Now, Mr. Chaine, you have given me a lot of good advice, and 
the least I can do is to give you a piece of good advice in return. 
Don’t you take things too much to heart: it’s a mistake.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said John. 

“No; it’s a great mistake to do that. You won’t succeed any 
better by throwing yourself under her feet and letting her 
trample upon you than by cracking a whip over her. I suppose 
it wouldn’t be any use to suggest that you should get up a mild 
flirtation with somebody; but if you'll just let her see—at all 
events let her think—that you really don’t care, she will come 
round after a time. She must, because the simple truth is that 
you are much too good to be trampled upon. Good-night.” 

Violet was perhaps justified in describing this as good advice ; 
and indeed the advice of one woman as to the treatment of 
another generally is good, the only drawback thereto being that 
those who receive it are seldom capable of profiting by it. At 
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any rate, John Chaine’s limited powers of dissimulation were not 
equal to the suggested effort; nor, even if they had been, would 
he have deemed it worth while to exert them. The time- 
honoured stratagem of pretending indifference might be well 
enough adapted for the use of young lovers; but that any 
assistance could be derived from it in such a case as his he really 
could not believe. So, notwithstanding the sincere gratitude 
that he felt to Violet for taking an interest in him and his 
troubles, he continued to abase himself at his wife’s feet, as before 
—which was doubtless one reason why she continued to trample 
upon him. 

Her conscience, it is true, reproached her for the irritated or 
jronical accents in which she too often addressed him; but she 
could not go the length of admitting that he did not deserve to 
be so addressed. A man, she thought, may be almost anything 
that he pleases, except contemptible: no man has a right to be 
contemptible. It was upon this somewhat insufficient plea that 
she was endeavouring to justify herself as she left the house after 
breakfast, one dull, wintry morning, carrying a basket, of which 
the contents were intended for distribution amongst the sick and 
suffering. She might have included herself in the above category, 
for she had a headache, in addition to her usual heartache ; still 
that hardly excused her for having snapped viciously at the sub- 
missive John and scolded the servants all round. “ At this rate I 
shall be a sour old virago in a year or two,” she thought, with a 
rueful smile. 

Well, at any rate, that was not what her poor people thought 
about her. They accepted her doles with all the more gratitude 
because these were surreptitious doles, scarcely sanctioned or 
approved of by the vicar of the parish; they poured into her ears 
that long list of undeserved woes which they had ever on hand 
and which they found such satisfaction in relating, and they 
gratified her with flattery which she tried to think might be 
partially sincere. If they did nothing else for her, they enabled 
her to get through the morning; so that she was in a less 
irritable temper when she set her face homewards, swinging her 
empty basket and quickening her pace, lest she should be over- 
taken by the impending snowstorm, of which the first flakes were 
beginning to flutter down. Her way led her along the lane in 
which she had once come across Arthur, and of course she could 
not help thinking of that day and contrasting it with the 
mournful present. Since then the hedgerows had been stripped 
bare, the wild flowers had vanished, the joyous beauty of early 
summer was as dead as her own hopes—as dead, very likely, as 
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Arthur’s love for her was, or soon would be. As she drew near 
the exact spot where their meeting had taken place her eyes 
became blind with tears; yet not so blind but that they served to 
show her a figure at the sight of which her heart suddenly stood 
still, She, too, stood still; but she had neither the presence of 
mind nor the strength to turn and fly, for Arthur was already 
advancing towards her—yes, Arthur himself, though his face was 
so pale and worn that she might well have failed to recognise him. 

“Oh, why have you done this?” she exclaimed. “You 
promised me that you wouldn’t.” 

“T didn’t do it on purpose,” he answered, without taking off 
his hat or holding out his hand—indeed they were both too 
agitated to waste a thought upon conventional forms. “I 
wanted to see this place again; I didn’t suppose that you would 
be out in such weather. God knows, I had no wish to disobey 
you or—or——” 

“Or to add to my unhappiness? Let me pass then; that is 
all you can do for me.” 

He stood aside at once, and she made as though she would go 
her way ; but there are forms of self-denial which are almost too 
great to be required of poor human nature, and perhaps she did 
uot walk quite as fast as she might have done. 

“Tda,” he said, in a stifled voice, “ will you tell me just one 
thing? Are you very unhappy?” 

She paused and looked at him. “ As unhappy as it is possible 
to be,” she replied. “Did you, by any chance, think that I was 
enjoying myself?” 

“No,” he groaned; “I wish I could think so! That would be 
better than facing the truth, as I must whenever I allow my 
mind to dwell upon it.” 

“Then don’t allow your mind to dwell upon it,” she returned 
brusquely ; “ why should you? You have plenty of other things 
to think about, and nothing is more foolish than crying over spilt 
milk, you know.” 

“Don’t speak to me like that!” he exclaimed hotly. ‘“ What 
sin have I committed? How could I tell ?—how couid I possibly 
guess that this infernal torture was to be inflicted upon us?” 

His anger and his evident pain soothed her own quivering nerves. 

“We ought not to speak to each other at all,” she said, in a 
gentler tone; “we can’t speak without saying things which it 
would be better to leave unsaid. It would be absurd to pretend 
that I am not unhappy; but I shall grow resigned in time— 
everybody does grow resigned to everything—and so will you. 
Remember, J wish you to try and forget me.” 
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She turned away; but he caught her up and exclaimed 
impetuously, “Ida, must you live with him?” Then, seeing the 
startled look in her face, he added: “ No; I don’t mean that; I 
would never ask you to come to me or to do anything wrong. 
But would it be wrong to leave that man?” 

“Yes; I think so,” she answered. “I have treated him badly, 
and I am treating him badly still; but he is kind to me, and I 
am his wife. No; there can be no escape for me—no escape 
except death. For mercy’s sak., don’t let me see you again. 
Good-bye.” 

He said something, the sense of which she hardly caught at the 
time, though she tried to put the broken words together after- 
wards—something about his unalterable love and the sorrow that 
it was to him to have brought sorrow upon her. After all, it did 
not signify much what he said. Her one thought, as she 
hastened away through the falling snow, was that she had done 
well to leave him; for in another moment she must have thrown 


herself into hig arms and sobbed out her wretchedness upon his 
breast, 


Cuartrr XLII. 


WILFRID’S HOSPITALITY. 


A Happy inspiration came to Wilfrid one day, when he was 
wondering, with half-amused, half-vexed bewilderment, how much 
longer he would be expected to struggle against the difficulties 
with which women delight to tantalise their wooers. Why 
should he not ask his mother to come down and spend 
Christmas with him? It would be quite the right and proper 
thing to do; it would please the old lady; it would enable him 
to show some quiet hospitality to his neighbours; above all it 
would compel Miss Stanton to gladden Chaine Court once more 
with the sunshine of her presence. For the girl could not 
decently omit to pay her respects to one from whom she had been 
the recipient of so many kindnesses in days gone by. 

“What a fool I was not to think of it before!” muttered 
Wilfrid, as he sat down to compose a filial and affectionate letter 
of invitation. 

On other grounds than those which he had in his mind at the 
time, he had perhaps been a little remiss, and Lady Elizabeth, 
who was looking forward to spending a solitary Christmas in 
London, preparatory to starting for the Riviera, whither many of 
her friends had already betaken themselves, may have felt a 
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trifle hurt that no hint of any wish that she should join a family 
gathering had been conveyed to her. But it was Lady 
Elizabeth’s comforting creed that Wilfrid could do no wrong; so 
that, if he had abstained from begging her to revisit the old place 
at Christmas time, it might be assumed that there were very 
good reasons for his abstention. Very likely he, who was always 
so thoughtful for others, might fear lest the sight of familiar 
faces and surroundings should render more painful for her an 
anniversary which cannot but be painful for all persons of her 
time of life. Besides, she said to herself, it was quite enough for 
her to know that her children were well and happy. John, she 
had, of course, seen, and had duly wept over. He had spent a 
day with her in London; she had expressed such maternal joy 
as it had been in her power to express or feel; she had com- 
miserated him as much as he would allow her to do; then 
conversation had become somewhat difficult, and she had not been 
altogether sorry to bid him farewell. The company of John, she 
was fain to admit, would not tend to render the festivities of the 
festive season more hilarious. 

Nevertheless, she jumped for joy when Wilfrid’s letter was 
delivered to her, and hastened to respond thereto in person. By 
return of post, so to speak, she arrived at Chaine Court, where a 
warm welcome, a newly and artistically-furnished bedroom and 
a staff of well-trained servants awaited her. 

“You have really managed to make yourself very comfortable,” 
she said appreciatively to her son, after they had come to the end 
of their ¢éte-d-téte dinner, “ and your cook seems to understand her 
business. I am glad you are in Parliament too; it is always best 
to be in Parliament, I think, even though the House of Commons 
isn’t what it used to be. There is only one thing that you want 
now.” 

“Oh, of course,” answered Wilfrid, laughing. ‘ Well, between 
ourselves, I may tell you that the absence of that essential isn’t 
owing to any lack of labour on my part. A more assiduous lover 
than I have shown myself during the last few weeks I may safely 
say that you wouldn’t find anywhere within the four seas; but 
what is to be done with a young woman who is nowhere to be 
found when one searches for her? One can’t ask her to one’s 
house, you see, if one has the misfortune to be an unprotected 
male,” 

“There is a young woman, then?” cried Lady Elizabeth 
excitedly. “Who is she? Where is she? Why can’t she be 
found ?” 

“‘I suppose she isn’t to be found because she doesn’t choose to 
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be,” replied Wilfrid, smiling. ‘To the best of my belief she is at 
this moment in St. Albyn’s, and I don’t think you ought to ask 
who she is, considering that she is the young woman of your own 
selection.” 

“What, Violet Stanton? I had given up all hope of her—or 
rather all hope of you. Well, I am very glad—very glad indeed ; 
for she is a nice girl, besides being pretty. No money, to be 
sure; but you can afford to waive that point. So you haven't 
asked her yet?” 

“She won’t give me the chance.” 

“Oh, she shall give you the chance. I'll have her up here at 
once and talk to her. Probably she thinks it only fair that you 
should be punished for having kept her waiting so long; but you 
needn’t be afraid that she will be such a goose as to refuse you.” 

He was not very much afraid of that; but Lady Elizabeth 
herself was made aware that she had been somewhat over-sanguine 
when, on the following morning, Ida trudged up to see her 
through the snow, beneath which the whole country-side was now 
shrouded. Ida, to whom the projected scheme was speedily 
revealed, perceived that it was time to speak out. She could not, 
of course, say anything in disparagement of Wilfrid; but it 
seemed advisable to reveal the true state of affairs as regarded 
Hubert; and this she did, concluding with an appeal to Lady 
Elizabeth’s kindness of heart. 

“It may not be what you like,” she observed; “ but there it is, 
and it can’t be helped. I’m sure you won’t try to put pressure 
upon the poor girl; she has more than enough of that to submit 
to from her mother, I am afraid.” 

“Which shows that her mother is no fool,” returned the old 
lady testily. “All this is the most preposterous nonsense that 
ever was, and I should like to box Hubert’s ears for him! I 
remember that he got up a sort of flirtation with Violet when she 
was staying with the Hartlepools; I believe I told him at the 
time that he was a silly boy and that she would never look at 
him.” 

“Well, she has looked at him now—and to some purpose,” Ida 
remarked. 

“By your own account she hasn’t accepted him, and really it is 
necessary to do one thing or the other. No, my dear; I am not 
going to back him up, if that is what you mean. My conscience 
wouldn’t allow me to behave in such a senseless way; 80 you 
needn’t ask it of me. For Violet’s own sake, I shall try to drive 
‘this rubbish out of her head and induce her to marry Wilfrid.” 

“T don’t think you will succeed,” said Ida, “and I’m sure you 
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won’t deserve to succeed. How can you excuse yourself for 
encouraging a match in which, if there is any question of love— 
which I doubt—it will be all on one side?” 

“Tn my opinion,” returned Lady Elizabeth snappishly—for she 
did not relish being lectured—“there is a deal too much talk 
about love nowadays. When I was young it wasn’t thought 
becoming in a girl to bestow her affections right and left, without 
with your leave or by your leave. One loved one’s husband as a 
matter of course—I’m sure I loved mine—and I believe Violet is 
well principled enough to see her duty as a wife and doit. These 
notions arise for the most part from not having children. It’s 
partly that and partly vanity that makes young wives fancy 
themselves unhappy and insist upon confiding their sorrows to 
some good-for-nothing adorer whom they are pleased to call a 
friend. One knows how that sort of thing always ends. There 
is sure to be a fuss and a scandal, if there is nothing worse.” 

There was no mistaking the personal application of these 

apparently irrelevant strictures, and for one moment Ida was 
within an ace of losing her temper. She controlled herself, 
however, and only replied: “No doubt it is a misfortune to be 
childless ; and it is also a very great misfortune to be mated with 
an uncongenial husband. I did not mean to suggest that Violet 
would disgrace herself in the event of her marrying Wilfrid: all I 
venture to assert is that she will be thoroughly unhappy if she 
marries him; and I am certain that in your heart you agree with 
me.” 
“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Lady Elizabeth. ‘ Who can force 
the girl to do anything that she doesn’t want todo? Certainly 
not I. You mustn’t expect me to hand her a rope to hang herself 
with, though ; I leave that kindly office to you.” 

Thus the two ladies parted rather more coldly than they had 
met; and the younger said to herself disdainfully, as she plodded 
homewards, that there is a curious affinity between pious 
pretensions and a keen eye to the main chance. 

As for the elder, she was virtuously conscious that her sole 
desire was to do the best she could for those near and dear to her ; 
and to one of these she said decisively at luncheon : 

“You must write a line to Mrs. Stanton and ask her and her 
daughter to come to dinner. Ida and John and Hubert had 
better be invited to meet them, and you might throw in the Dean 
to round the circle. In that way one will be able to see how the 
land lies and to take one’s measures accordingly.” 

She did not think it worth while to mention Hubert’s ridiculous 
ambitions, since Wilfrid made no allusion to them; but she 
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promised herself that “the boy,” as she still called him, should 
have a sharp scolding from her on the first opportunity. 

It is not impossible that Hubert may have had some inkling of 
what was in store for him; for he wrote to say that, owing to 
stress of duty, he must deny himself the pleasure of embracing 
his mother until the evening on which he had been asked to dine. 
But when that evening came he duly made his appearance, as did 
the other invited guests, and to him, as to them, the master of the 
house showed every civility and attention. ‘That he should be 
something more than civil and attentive to Miss Stanton was only 
what might have been, and was, expected on all hands. As in 
duty bound, he took Mrs. Stanton in to dinner, but Violet was 
placed on his left hand, and it was Violet who was favoured with 
the lion’s share of his conversation. John, her legitimate partner, 
had very little to say to her, though he listened to her while she 
talked, and was rather troubled in mind by her vivacity. Was it, 
after all, quite fair either to her or to Hubert, he wondered, to let 
her take her chance of succumbing to the attractions of so 
dangerously fascinating a fellow as Wilfrid? By John’s way of 
thinking, Wilfrid was both fascinating and dangerous, and 
his youngest brother, gazing anxiously across from the other 
side of the table, was more than half inclined to agree with 
him. 

Upon the whole, nobody, except perhaps Wilfrid himself and 
the Dean of St. Albyn’s, enjoyed that very well-cooked and well- 
served little dinner; the remainder of the company were 
oppressed by a more or less vague presentiment of impending 
trouble and were eager to hear what was coming next, so that 
they might decide upon their several courses of action in accord- 
ance therewith. 

Hubert was the first to be relieved from suspense; for no 
sooner had he joined the ladies in the drawing-room, together 
with the other three men, none of whom had cared to sit long 
over their wine, than he was beckoned into a corner by his 
mother, who at once set to work to upbraid him. 

“What is all this that I hear about you and Violet?” the old 
lady began. “It is really too bad of you to bring about complica- 
tions which nothing can justify and which can have no possible 
result, except to cause annoyance, and disappointment to your 
betters. I am very angry both with you and with Violet; but 
especially with you; because one does expect a full-grown man to 
have some slight sense of responsibility.” 

“Sorry you're angry,” answered Hubert, laying back his ears; 
“‘ but I can’t say I’m ashamed of anything that I’ve done. Just 
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as a matter of curiosity, I should rather like to know who my 
annoyed and disappointed betters are.” 

“Tam one, and Wilfrid is another. You silly boy! didn’t I 
tell you long ago that there was a prospect of a match being 
arranged between Wilfrid and the girl to whom it seems that you 
have been impertinent enough to propose? Well, that match is 
going to take place now—at least, I have every reason to hope so 
—and I am sure you must see the propriety of withdrawing 
and looking pleasant. To put it as mildly as one can, it is rather 
bad taste to offer your heart and hand to any woman when your 
hand is as empty as—as your head.” 

“Tm not so sure about that,” returned Hubert doggedly. 
“ Anyhow, whether I'm a silly boy or a full-grown man, I 
certainly don’t see the propriety of going back from my word. 
Violet isn’t in any way bound to me; but I am bound to her, and 
I shall consider myself so until she marries another man. As for 
bad taste, it seems to me that if anybody is to be accused of that, 
it ought to be Wilfrid; because he knows how matters stand 
between her and me, and he might have had the honesty to tell 
me that he meant to cut me out if he could.” 

Lady Elizabeth dissented wholly and entirely from that view 
and stated her personal opinion as to the rights of seniority with 
much force and eloquence; but she was unable to convince the 
recalcitrant Hubert, who ended by jumping up and walking off to 
the other end of the room, where Ida, sitting apart, was listlessly 
turning over the leaves of an illustrated magazine. 

Then the old lady thought she would try her hand upon Violet, 
and did not scruple, in so good a cause, to signal her away from 
Wilfrid, who at that moment was vainly endeavouring to entice 
her into the adjoining conservatory. The girl responded to her 
summons with suspicious alacrity: indeed the truth was that for 
some time past Violet had been doing her very best to catch 
Lady Elizabeth’s eye. She was sharp enough to guess what Lady 
Elizabeth wanted to say to her, and she thought it extremely 
probable that she was about to have a disagreeable quarter of an 
hour ; still nothing could be half so disagreeable as a quarter of 
an hour of undisturbed conversation with her host, and when one 
is placed between the devil and the deep sea, there is nothing for 
it but to take to the water and trust in Providence. 

“T have a crow to pluck with you,” her ladyship began. “Sit 
down here and give an account of yourself. What do you mean, 
pray, by going in for kidnapping ?” 

“JT wasn’t aware that I had done anything of the kind,” said 
Violet, clearing decks for action. 
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“Oh, you needn’t glare so savagely at me, my dear; I fully 
admit that you have done no more than ninety-nine women out of 
a hundred would have done in your place ; I daresay that at your 
age I should have behaved just as you have behaved. Only, you 
see, I happen to be rather more than double your age, .and 
naturally I don’t like my little boys to be treated as though they 
were responsible beings. You may say that Hubert is no longer 
a child; but in reality he has hardly emerged from childhood yet, 
and I need scarcely point out to you that, even if he had, he 
would not and could not be a marrying man. It would be kind 
and generous on your part to give him his quietus without 
further delay.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by giving him his quietus, Lady 
Elizabeth,” answered Violet resolutely ; “ but I do know that I 
have said and done everything that it was in my power to say or 
do. So far as Iam concerned, he is absolutely free. I certainly 
haven’t kidnapped him or tried to kidnap him, and I can’t 
imagine what excuse you can think you have for bringing such an 
accusation against me.” 

“ Well, well,” said Lady Elizabeth; “I suppose that no man, 
young or old, would go so far as to make an offer of marriage 
without having received some degree of encouragement ; but we 
won't quarrel about that. All I want to beg of you is that you 
will take an opportunity of putting the poor boy out of his pain. 
Since you don’t and can’t intend to marry him, wouldn’t it be 
rather more straightforward to tell him as much plainly ?” 

“J was under the impression that I had told him so,” answered 
Violet ; “but I haven’t the least objection to confessing that I 
also told him I would never marry anybody else. Perhaps you 
think that I ought to marry somebody else? If so, all I can say 
is that I don’t see my duty in that light.” 

The fact was that Lady Elizabeth had been guilty of a very 
clumsy mistake in making use of such a term as “kidnapping.” 
She had only done so because she had been desirous of conveying 
to Violet’s mind the idea that Hubert was much too juvenile, as 
well as too poor, to put himself forward in the character of a 
serious suitor; but she had reckoned without her young friend's 
pride and obstinacy. 

“ Of course,” she went on, “I am not so silly as to assert that 
it is your duty to marry anybody; but perhaps I may be allowed 
to wish that you should consent to marry a man who is not only 
devoted to you but can offer you a little more than the bare 


. necessaries of life.” 





“JT was sure, without your saying so,” answered Violet, whose 
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indignation was considerably greater than she cared to express, 
“that I had your best wishes; but, after what I told you just 
now, you will understand that I might be idiotic enough to prefer 
bare necessaries to luxuries. Please don’t imagine, though, that I 
have the slightest wish to hang myself round the neck of an 
innocent child and drown him with me in the depths of in- 
digence. If he is still under any misapprehension upon the point, 
I slrall be delighted to remove it as soon as I can. More than 
that I don’t see that you have any right to ask of me.” 

Lady Elizabeth would fain have asked a little more; but she 
was given no chance of so doing; for Violet, having fired her 
shot, immediately rose and walked across the room to Hubert, 
whom she drew away from Ida for a moment in order to say to 
him hurriedly: “Can you meet me in the Precincts to-morrow at 
about half-past four? I want to speak to you rather particularly, 
and I can’t speak with any comfort while half-a-dozen pairs of 
eyes are fixed upon me.” 

Hubert assented joyously, little suspecting that this appoint- 
ment had been made with a view to dealing him and his aspira- 
tions a final knock on the head; and Violet said to herself, “ At 
least they shall not call me a kidnapper again! One comfort is 
that I may throw off the mask now and be as rude as I please to 
this self-satisfied hypocrite.” 

But whether, notwithstanding her wrath, there lurked in her 
mind some unconscious reluctance to burn her ships, or whether 
no fitting occasion for the performance of that rash act was 
afforded to her, certain it is that neither Wilfrid’s self-satisfaction 
nor his hypocrisy received due chastisement from her that 
evening. Indeed, he was by no means ill-pleased with the success 
of his little entertainment, and he said as much when he was once 
more left alone with his mother, who only replied with a grunt. 

Violet’s mother was more explicit and more voluble during the 
long drive home; but all she obtained in return for the many 
wise and kind things which she said was an emphatic assurance 
that her daughter declined to be bullied. ‘“ There really is no 
need for you and Lady Elizabeth to keep on impressing upon me 
what you want,” this independent young woman declared ; “ you 
make that perfectly obvious to the meanest capacity. Whether I 
can oblige you, wholly or partially, is another question, and I 
certainly won’t do either if I am to be harried like this.” 

Ida, meanwhile, was saying to her husband, “It is too 
infamous! Lady Elizabeth and Mrs. Stanton ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. I shouldn’t blame them so much if they 
were frankly selfish and worldly: but it is simply sickening that 
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they should pretend to be actuated by the highest motives. 
Luckily, Violet has a strong will of her own and they are pretty 
sure to fail.” 

“Well,” sighed John, pensively, “I hope so—yes; I should 
think they would. Still one can never tell. Perhaps one ought 
not to rely upon the probability of their failure.” 


CHapter XLIII. 


FOL EST QUI S’¥ FIE! 


Ir was with a light heart and a light step that Hubert set out 
to keep his tryst with Violet on the ensuing afternoon. He had 
not, of course, been altogether free from disagreeable reflections 
during the night and morning. He was a good deal incensed 
against Wilfrid, whose behaviour, he considered, had been neither 
brotherly nor very like that of a gentleman; he was conscious 
that his own behaviour had not been above reproach, since there 
was some truth in his mother’s assertion that a man whose hands 
are empty has no business to offer his heart to anybody; he was 
aware also that a tolerably strong coalition had been formed to 
crush him. Still all these things were of comparatively slight 
consequence in the face of the fact that Violet had requested him 
to meet her privately in the Precincts. That she had done so 
might surely be accepted as convincing evidence of her fidelity ; 
and so long as she remained true to him, what did he care for the 
machinations of his and her enemies? Let them do their worst, 
and be hanged to them! 

With this disrespectful and unfilial ejaculation he reached the 
appointed place a quarter of an hour before his time. The short 
winter day was closing in; it was already almost dark; through 
dim vistas of pointed arches there was a glimmer of white, where 
the snow lay upon the grass-plot; and every now and again an 
icy blast swept along the silent and deserted corridors. But 
perhaps he was too young to know how cold it was; and if he 
shivered at all, it was only at the dismal thought that Violet 
might have been prevented from keeping her appointment. The 
Cathedral chimes had boomed out the half hour some minutes 
ago, and he was growing seriously uneasy, when, to his great joy, 
he caught sight of a small fur-enveloped figure flitting rapidly 
towards him. 

“T was beginning to be afraid that you wouldn’t come,” he 
. eried, as he hastened to meet her. “How glad I am!—it is 
such a long time since I last saw you alone!” 
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'- “Yes, it does seem rather a long time,” Violet agreed; and he 
noticed at once that her voice had a dull, dispirited ring. “But 
it isn’t really long. Nothing like as long as it will be before we 
meet in this way again. For the matter of that, I suppose we shall 
never meet in this way again, and we shouldn’t be here together 
now if I had a proper sense of what I owe to myself. However, 
for this once I daresay it won’t signify much, unless somebody 
sees us.” 

“What is the matter?” asked the young man, in dismay. 
“‘ Have I done anything to offend you?” 

“No, not you; but your mother has. She told me that I had 
kidnapped you! No one shall have an excuse for saying such a 
thing as that to me twice. And the worst of it is that it’s almost 
true. I did refuse you; but I didn’t behave as if I meant you to 
believe altogether in my refusal, and this is what has come of 
it. Well, I want you to understand now in sober earnest 
that——” 

“Don’t go on!” interrupted Hubert imploringly. ‘Don’t say 
what you were going to say! I am very sorry that my mother 
spoke so impertinently to you; but, after all, I don’t suppose she 
intended to be impertinent. And really, if you will think of it, 
. you can afford to laugh at an accusation like that. Kidnapping 
indeed !—now, I appeal to you as a reasonable being: am I a 
kid ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” answered Violet, laughing a little. 
“ You'll allow that you are very young.” 

“Not so very. Anyhow, I may claim to be old enough to 
know my own mind ; and, whatever may happen, I shan’t change 
it. Are you going to change yours just because an old lady, who 
has designs of her own, has chosen to make an uncivil speech to 

ou?” 

ne That wouldn’t be quite such an absurd reason as you seem to 
think ; uncivil speeches mean a great deal more to a woman than 
they do toa man. However, I didn’t say that I meant to change 
my mind; it is only my conduct that must be changed. Allalong 
I have told you that I couldn’t marry you or even engage myself 
to you; and of course, after that, I ought not to have spoken to 
you again, except when I couldn’t help it, and when we happened 
to meet as ordinary acquaintances. From this day forth that 
will have to be our understanding. We won't cut each other, 
because that would be unnecessary and inconvenient; but we will 
ignore all that has passed between us up to now.” 

“As if we could! Violet, do you remember saying that you 
would never marry any one but me?” 
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“Yes,” answered the girl, “I remember; but it was a stupid 
thing to say, and I must take it back. Who knows what may 
come to pass years hence, when you yourself will very likely have 
married and forgotten me, and when I may feel the need of a 
home, as women always do after their youth is over? Besides, a 
promise of that sort would be to some extent binding upon you 
too, and I don’t wish you to be bound, however vaguely. Say 
what we will about it, your mother and my mother are in the 
right. Half measures are impracticable, and since we can’t or 
won’t marry upon the pittance that you have, we ought to accept 
facts honestly and part.” 

“But it is possible—perfectly possible—to marry upon what 
you call my pittance,” said the young man eagerly. “And I, for 
one, should be only too glad and thankful to do it.” 

He proceeded to explain that, by exchanging into the 
infantry, he could at once increase the means at his disposal. 
Added to which, he thought it by no means improbable 
that he might obtain a staff appointment after a time, and 
rise to eminence in his profession, as hundreds of others had 
done. 

“One can’t expect to run no risk at all,” he concluded. 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 

Violet, however, was not affected by these representations. 

“Thave thought it all out,” she said. “I did, for a moment, 
feel almost inclined to run the risk that you speak of; but I can’t 
do it, and I mustn’t do it. IfIdidn’t repent of having done it 
afterwards for my own sake, I should for yours. I might have 
the courage to defy my own people; but it would be another 
thing to defy yours, and to know that in all the little petty 
troubles which would come upon us—and which would soon wear 
out your love for me—they would always blame me for having 
spoilt your life. You won’t understand what I mean, and you 
will think I have only come here to say good-bye to you because 
I am too great a coward to face privations; but I can’t help that. 
You must think what you please of me.” 

Perhaps it was not altogether unpardonable on his part if 
his thoughts of her at that moment were neither just nor 
generous. 

“There is one thing I should like to ask you, if you will allow 
me,” said he, in a constrained voice. ‘I suppose you know that 
my mother hopes to get up a match between you and Wilfrid. 
Have you any thought of consenting to that ?” 

“T am not sure that I ought to answer you. Still, if you care 
to know, I don’t mind saying that I have no thought of con- 
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senting to it—at present. I won’t make any promise with regard 
to the future. He or anothor—what can it signify ?” 

She spoke in such quietly despairing accents, and her attitude, 
as she leant over the low stone wall, beside which they had 
stationed themselves, expressed such complete dejection that his 
intelligence might surely have been equal to the comprehension of 
her feelings. But love is proverbially blind; and Hubert, it 
must be confessed, was hurt and angry, as well as bitterly 
disappointed. 

“What do you mean by the future?” he asked, rather gruffly. 
“ Next week is the future, and so is to-morrow.” 

“Yes; and this evening too. In another minute or two we 
shall have taken a fresh departure—you and I. We shall be as 
free as if we had never met. The past is over—quite over and 
done with. That is what I want you to understand.” 

“Very well,” remarked Hubert, drawing himself up. “If that 
is your decision, of course I can say no more. I suppose I must 
have been a great fool to imagine that you were speaking 
seriously when you told me that you were not fickle.” 

“Perhaps; but it seems that I was no fool when I told you 
that you would set me down as too great a coward to face 
privations. Anyhow, it wouldn’t be worth our while to quarrel at 
the fag-end of the chapter, would it? Let us shake hands, if 
only for form’s sake. I don’t wonder at your being angry with 
me now; but I am very certain that a day will come when you 
will be thankful to me for having saved you from yourself. 
Good-bye.” 

He held her hand for a moment and then dropped it, without a 
word. Of course he was hurt, of course he was disenchanted, and 
almost equally of course he assumed that Wilfrid’s wealth was 
a more desirable possession in her eyes than his own poor love. 
By his way of thinking she had gone as near to confessing that as 
it had been possible for her todo. So he let her go, and turned 
away in a ferment of wrath against the entire female sex, which 
at least served to deaden the pain of his disappointment. 

Violet, hurrying homewards through the darkness, was as fully 
aware of his sentiments as if he had expressed them. 

“T have done it now,” she thought. “I have made him 
despise me; and if he were to come into a large fortune to- 
morrow it isn’t with me that he would offer to share it! Well, I 
may flatter myself that I have been thoroughly successful. I 
wanted to convince him that romance was out of the question in 
our case, and never did I see any one look more convinced. I 
wonder whether, years hence, it will occur to him that I might 
x 2 
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have been a little more disinterested than I appeared to be. 
Probably not; because years hence he won’t care a button 
whether I was disinterested or not.” 

Violet was not much given to seeking relief from sorrow i 
tears. She was accustomed to speak of herself as “ hard,” and t 
pride herself upon being so, meaning thereby that she had a fine 
constitution, plenty of courage and could stand more physical 
fatigue than nine women out of ten. The same causes, it may be, 
enabled her to put a tolerably brave face upon mental afflictions, 
and if there was a lump in her throat and a mist before her eyes 
as she passed along the streets, these symptoms of distress had 
been vanquished by the time that she reached her mother’s house 
and entered the drawing-room, where Mrs. Stanton and Wilfrid 
Chaine were entertaining one another, with a tea-table between 
them. She would certainly have gone straight up to her bed- 
room, had she had any reason to anticipate an encounter with 
this unwelcome visitor, but, flight being now impracticable, she 
seated herself by the fire and warmed her hands, while her 
mother reproached her for staying out so late. 

“T was really getting quite frightened,” Mrs. Stanton declared, 
“and Mr. Chaine was most good-naturedly offering to go out and 
look for you, when we heard you come in.” 

“T wish he had carried out his good-natured intention,” 
thought Violet to herself. “It is extremely unlikely that he 
would have found me, and by the time that he returned to 
announce that he had failed I should have been dressing for 
dinner.” 

However, she said aloud that she would have been sorry to give 
Mr. Chaine such unnecessary trouble. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been the first time,” Wilfrid remarked, with 
asmile. “Iam in a perpetual state of looking out for you in St. 
Albyn’s ; but somehow or other, I never have the good luck to 
discover you.” 


Violet only replied by a surprised stare; but Mrs. Stanton said 
cheerfully : 

“Well, you have discovered her at last, you see.” 

Perhaps this playful remark was not in the best possible 
taste ; but some allowance may well be made for an unfortunate 
lady who had had to apologise for her daughter’s absence on 
many previous occasions, and who had found it rather exhausting 
work to keep up a flow of genial conversation for the benefit of 
her daughter’s foiled admirer. 

However, it was certainly a little too bad of her to start up, 
almost immediately afterwards, and hurry out of the room, 
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murmuring something about having forgotten to give any orders to 
the cook. Nobody could be supposed to have orders to give to the 
cook at that advanced hour, nor was either of the persons whom Mrs. 
Stanton left behind her taken in for an instant by her preposterous 
pretext. One of them threw an agonised glance of protest and 
entreaty (which naturally met with no response) after the good 
lady’s retreating form, and then sank back in her chair, prepared 
for the worst. After all, it was not a matter of any great 
consequence now; Wilfrid could not be prevented from saying 
what he had to say some time or other, and the sooner his say 
was said and done with the better, perhaps. 

Such was apparently his own opinion, for he wasted no time 
about taking advantage of the opportunity for which he had 
waited so long in vain. Almost before Violet had realised that 
he had made a start, he was finishing. He may have thought 
that he had finished rather cleverly ; his style of so doing was, at 
all events, resolute and workmanlike, and as he awaited his lady- 
love’s reply, he appeared to her to have very much the air of one 
who is prepared to accept without unseemly elation the crown of 
victory which is his due. 

This, of course, rendered it all the easier and the less distressing 
to inform him that he had made a little mistake. Violet thanked 
him for the honour which he proposed to confer upon her and 
which he was no doubt justified in considering a high one, but 
explained that her ambition did not set in the direction indicated. 
As he must be aware, there was no accounting for tastes and 
ambitions, and hers happened to be of a humble order. 

At first he did not in the least understand her; he thought she 
had been piqued by his compulsory neglect of her during the 
canvassing time, and he assured her with great warmth and 
earnestness that he had been no more to blame for that neglect 
than he had been for his inability to declare his sentiments 
immediately after his election. But by degrees the painful 
conviction forced itself upon him that she not only did not love 
him, but had not the slightest faith in his love for her. ‘Well, 
there at any rate she was wrong; for he loved her as ardently as 
it was in his power to love any human being; and, aided by the 
inherent force and eloquence of truth, he did at length manage to 
persuade her that he was sincere, notwithstanding her reluctance 
to allow him credit for any good quality. Her rejoinder was, 
therefore, couched in somewhat gentler accents than she had 
hitherto employed. 

“‘T suppose you really do care for me,” she said—* indeed ithere 

couldn’t be any reason for your asking me to marry you unless 
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you did—but I don’t quite see why you should. I think you 
must know that, if I were to accept you—which I can’t and won't 
—it wouldn’t be because I cared for you.” 

He was not, in truth, wholly ignorant of that; yet to hear the 
fact so simply and unequivocally stated gave him a sharp twinge 
about the region of the heart. It was not without an effort that 
he brought himself to speak of Hubert and confessed that he had 
hoped that “foolish affair” was a thing of the past. 

“Oh, that is a thing of the past,” answered Violet composedly. 
“Foolish as I am,I am not foolish enough to attempt impossi- 
bilities. Only, you know there are various kinds of impossibilities, 
and nothing is more certain than that for some time to come I 
shall not dream of marrying anybody.” 

“ Because of him, do you mean?” 

“Because of this, that, or the other: what do my motives 
signify to you, so long as you realise that they are strong enough 
to compel me to decline your offer finally ?” 

But this was just what Wilfrid did not realise. His passions 
were, in a certain sense, powerful, and he had never been 
accustomed to place any curb upon them save the curb of self- 
interest. Whetted by opposition, his passion for Violet had 
become too intense to be laid aside at her bidding; he told her so 
with an emphasis and emotion which astonished and almost 
touched her. 

“TI am more patient and more determined than you imagine,” 
he concluded; “you can’t prevent me from hoping, though you 
may think now that I have no sort of excuse for hope. Well, 
time will show! One thing you may take my word for: if you 
make me wait as long as Jacob waited for Rachel, I will wait and 
never utter a word of complaint.” 

This was only a flight of rhetoric, for he neither meant nor 
expected to wait for quite so long a period as that which to Jacob 
“seemed but a few days; ” still he was very much in earnest, and 
not so very much discouraged as perhaps he ought to have been. 
He left the house saying to himself that there is a vast difference 
between check and checkmate: the fact was that he held women 
in general too cheap to ascribe much constancy or consistency 
even to the woman whom he loved. 

As he walked down the street he met two persons of whom he 
took no notice; but one of them noticed and recognised him. As 
soon as he had passed out of hearing she turned to her companion 
and said, in apparent continuation of an unfinished speech : 

“So there it is, Mr. Fletcher ; I don’t see my way to doing as 
you wish, and we had better say no more about it.” 
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“ Why, Jessie,” exclaimed the fat little man, who was ambling 
along by her side, “ what’s come over you? I thought just now 
you was going to say yes, and be done with it.” 

“Did you?” returned Mrs. Viccars, with a short laugh. 
“Well, so did I, maybe ; for you're a decent sort of aman in your 
way, and a home is a home. But I’ve changed my mind, you 
see ; I often do.” 

“Now, look here, Jessie,” remonstrated Mr. Fletcher, the 
highly-respectable and esteemed poulterer of St. Albyn’s, “this 
ain’t no sort of way to treat me. I’ve behaved fair and square to 
you; I ain’t asked no questions, nor yet I don’t mean to ask 
none; I’ye——” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Mrs. Viccars; “you have been as 
accommodating as any man could be, and so long as the money is 
all right, you don’t mind who provides it. But, unfortunately, 
I have found out all of a sudden that Ido mind. I’m not going 
to take that money, and it stands to reason that you won't take 
me without it.” 

Mr. Fletcher wagged his head solemnly. “I didn’t ought to 
do such a thing, my dear,” he answered; “and, come to my time 
of life, a man who was to do such a thing would be no better than 
a downright hass. But this I do say, and will say—though, 
mind you, I ain’t asking no questions—if a gentleman has 
deceived or wronged a young girl, why, he’s bound in what I call 
equity, if he ain’t bound in law, to make pecooniary compensation. 
That’s my view.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Fletcher; but perhaps, by trying very hard, 
you might manage to understand that there are some gentlemen 
whom one would rather be injured than supported by.” 

The worthy poulterer professed his utter inability to comprehend 
any such condition of mind; and so the pair passed on, continuing 
their argument in the chilly darkness. 

If Wilfrid could have overheard it, he might with some reason 
have cursed his luck; for had he emerged from Mrs. Stanton’s 
house two minutes later, it is quite upon the cards that he would 
have had no further trouble with Jessie Viccars. 


CuapTer XLIYV. 


JOHN HEARS TOO MUCH AND NOT ENOUGH. 


Ir so chanced that on that same inclement afternoon the elder, 
as well as the two younger, of the Chaine brothers was in St. 
Albyn’s. John was not much given to frequenting the cathedrai 
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city, for he was painfully conscious of being still regarded there 
with a certain doubt and distrust, as one who, if he had 
committed no actual crime, had at all events run away and 
shammed dead in order to avoid arrest; but since he was under the 
impression that Ida did not like him to remain indoors all day, 
and since he could think of no other pretext for relieving her of 
his presence, he mentioned at luncheon that he had one or two 
shops to go to and asked whether she had any objection to his 
riding the cob. It was his own cob, which had remained in the 
stables at the White House throughout his absence, and which 
could hardly be said to have thereby become Ida’s property ; but 
he had a way—a very exasperating way, it must be owned—of 
talking as if everything about the place belonged to her now. 

“T have no objection to your riding your cob, or even to your 
putting on your hat and your coat and doing your shopping,” 
answered Ida, who had ceased to protest against this habit of 
his, though she had not ceased to be enraged by it. “If any 
objection is raised, I should think it might be by the cob; for 
the roads must be as slippery as glass.” 

It is not unlikely that the cob did object to being taken out 
of his warm stable in such weather; but John did not push 
humility to the point of consulting his wishes, and, as he had 
been roughed, he carried his master without mishap, though only 
at a foot’s pace, along highways and byways which amply 
justified Ida’s description of them. Upon the whole, the horse 
had a better time of it than the rider; for the former was made 
pretty comfortable at the White Hart, whereas the latter was 
fain to kill time by wandering about the streets and was, more- 
over, vexed by carking worries and anxieties from which the 
equine mind may be assumed to be free. 

John’s few purchases were soon made; after which it was not 
particularly good fun to moon up and down the pavements of the 
High Street, which had been swept in the morning and were now 
coated with half-congealed snow. Still even that melancholy 
and ‘solitary method of whiling away the twilight hours was a 
shade preferable to being accosted by Mrs. Pickersgill, who 
bounced suddenly out of a shop and, by dint of that superior 
strength of will which is said to be all powerful on such occasions, 
forced her unwilling acquaintance to accompany her, as she 
trotted towards her home in the Precincts. Mrs. Pickersgill, of 
course, had good reasons for thus thrusting her society upon a 
gentleman who did not so much as pretend to be ambitious of 
enjoying it, and these she at once made abundantly evident to 
im. 
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“Do tell me,” she began—‘I know it is an indiscreet question, 
but I have always taken such an interest in poor little Violet 
Stanton that I hope you will excuse my asking—is what people 
are saying about her and your brother Wilfrid true? Are they 
really engaged ?” 

“Tf they are, I haven't heard of it,” answered John rather 
gruffly. “Most likely people have been misinformed. As a 
general rule, it is safe to assume that what people say is not 
true.” 

“My dear Mr. Chaine, what a shockingly cynical speech! So 
they are not engaged, then?—not yet, at any rate. Well, no 
doubt it would be a good match for her, and one would be glad to 
think that she was so well provided for, poor child! Still, as I 
said to Mrs. Tyler just now, I can hardly believe that she would 
throw over the poor brother for the rich one with such precipita- 
tion ; it would look almost too selfish and calculating, wouldn’t 
it? I daresay you have heard that there has been a very pro- 
nounced flirtation, to call it nothing more, between her and your 
soldier brother.” 

“T am not much in the way of hearing garrison or clerical 
gossip,” answered John. ‘“ Probably spiteful and false things are 
said about us all; it wouldn’t be worth any sensible man’s while 
to waste a second thought upon them.” 

Mrs. Pickersgill made a mental note of this very rude speech 
and resolved to pay the speaker out for it at some future time. 
For the moment, she contented herself with remarking that she, 
personally, always discountenanced gossip, that she knew little 
or nothing of the garrison, and that any one who had mixed at all 
in clerical circles must be aware that, whatever might be the 
failings of the clergy, spite was not one of them. 

“ Nevertheless,” she added, “if people act in such a way as 
to attract the notice and—and surprise of those about them, they 
must not expect to escape criticism, and I can’t agree with you, 
Mr, Chaine, that it is not worth a sensible man’s while to 
contradict—that is, if he can—rumours which affect his 
reputation.” 

“I don’t see how any man’s reputation can be affected by a 
rumour -of his having flirted with some young lady, or even of 
his being engaged to be married to her,” said John. 

“Oh, well, no; perhaps not. To tell you the truth, I was 
thinking just then of a more unpleasant rumour. Really, Mr. 
Chaine, if you will believe me, I had no intention of saying this 
to you; but, as we are alone and as I may never have such 
another opportunity, I can’t help suggesting to you that it would 
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be a good thing if your brother Wilfrid would give a rather more 
coherent and definite account than he has done as yet of what 
happened on that dreadful night which has brought such un- 
deserved—I am sure quite undeserved—suffering upon you and 
Mrs. Chaine. I do feel that he ought not to allow it to be said 
or hinted that that man Barton’s confession was trumped up and 
paid for by him. Please forgive my alluding to so painful a 
subject ; nothing but a sense of duty would ever have induced 
me to do so.” 

“T forgive you,” answered John shortly. “Imay add that I 
am certain Wilfrid would never have permitted the lie you speak 
of to be uttered or insinuated in his presence. Good-night.” 

He raised his hat, wheeled round and walked away, uncere- 
moniously ignoring Mrs. Pickersgill’s rejoinder, of which, how- 
ever, he could not help hearing the first words. 

“But that is just what he has done!” the amiable lady cried. 
“That is why I have taken the liberty——” 

A gust of wind swept away the conclusion of her sentence, 
which, to be sure, could easily be dispensed with. Was it 
possible, John wondered, as he strode away with bent head, that 
Wilfrid had tacitly acquiesced in such a calumny? Could he 
have had the unspeakable meanness to do so? Or could it be 
that he had acquiesced, not through any meanness, unspeakable 
or otherwise, but simply by reason of sheer inability to deny the 
truth? To the first two questions John could not find as ready 
a reply as he would have wished; but the last he answered 
promptly and decisively in the negative. It was, no doubt, 
conceivable that a dying man might be induced to brand him- 
self falsely as a murderer by promises of subsequent assistance 
to his wife and family ; but it was so unlikely as to be almost 
inconceivable that Wilfrid would have incurred risk, trouble and 
expense for the sake of whitewashing an elder brother whom, at 
the time, he had firmly believed to be dead and buried. More- 
over, the murder had unquestionably been committed by Barton. 

“Tt certainly wasn’t committed by me,” thought John; “ the 
amazing thing is that I should ever have imagined that it was!” 

In reality this was not so very amazing; for, often as he had 
tried to recall the events of that momentous night, they had 
always remained confused and blurred in his memory. Some 
details, however, had of late recurred to him, and these had put 
thoughts into his head respecting Wilfrid upon which he had not 
eared to dwell. He did not care to dwell upon them now; he 
wished, if he could, to turn his back upon the miserable past ; 

he did not wish to demand explanations. Only he began to feel 
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that there was at least one point as to which he would have to 
demand them. 

Oddly enough, a fragment of conversation which he chanced 
to overhear, while he was moodily making his way towards the 
White Hart stables, bore reference to this point. A burly 
tradesman was standing in ‘his doorway, talking to a friend, who, 
as John passed, was saying : 

“ Well, that’s the story that’s been put about. Mould he keeps 
uncommon close; but he’s got Jessie down with him again, and I 
did hear as she was seen speaking to Squire Chaine in the street. 
Come to put this and that together, it looks queer—that’s my 
opinion.” 

“ Ah, and I shouldn’t wonder if she was to make him feel queer 
afore she’s done with him,” observed the other. ‘She was always 
a self-willed baggage, was that Jessie Mould; though I don’t say 
but what she may have been treated worse nor she deserved.” 

John walked on, got his horse out of the stable, mounted and 
set forth to pick his way home through the darkness. The case 
against Wilfrid, if indeed there could be said to be a case against 
him, had not been altered or strengthened by the chatter of two 
idle citizens; still the fact that such chatter was taking place 
showed that the Jessie Viccars episode was not to be reckoned 
amongst absolute bygones. “I expect I shall have to say some- 
thing about it to him,” muttered John, with a sigh. 

It was at this appropriate juncture that an equestrian who, less 
prudent than he, had trotted from St. Albyn’s, notwithstanding 
the dangerous condition of the roads, overtook him, drew rein and 
exclaimed cheerfully: “I thought it must be John! Well, John, 
how are you? And why are you roaming about in the dark, like 
an owl, if one may ask?” 

“T had to go into the town to buy some things,” answered the 
elder brother. “I was just thinking about you, Wilfrid; there is 
a question which I haven’t asked you yet, because it didn’t seem 
to be necessary; but I should rather like to put it to you now. 
You won’t have forgotten that on the night when poor Fraser was 
killed I had a certain letter in my pocket. What became of that 
letter ? It wasn’t in my pocket the next morning.” 

“Do you mean to say,” returned Wilfrid, without an instant’s 
hesitation, “that you don’t remember handing the thing over to 
me and telling me to burn it?” 

“No,” answered John slowly; “I don’t remember doing that. 
When did I do so?” 

“ Why, in the dining-room, after dinner, of course. To the best 
of my recollection, we discussed the subject in all its bearings.” 
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“ What !—when Fraser was with us ?” 

“ As if we should have been likely to discuss it before him! No, 
my dear fellow ; it was when I returned to the house with you after 
we had parted with him, and of course before I made that terrible 
discovery which drove all other thoughts out of our minds. You 
may not have had all your wits about you at the time; but you 
certainly talked as if you had.” 

The two brothers rode on, side by side, for nearly a hundred 
yards before John said, with a sort of impatient hopelessness: “1 
don’t know—I can recall nothing about it. It may have been as 
you say. Anyhow, I am not ina position to give you the—to 
contradict you. But, since my memory is such a complete blank, 
will you tell me now how you managed to explain away the allega- 
tions which that woman Jessie Viccars made in her letter?” 

“ Infandum jubes renovare dolorem!” returned Wilfrid, laugh- 
ing. “Must I really go through the whole of that very common- 
place but very unpalatable old story again? I don’t quite see why 
I should, considering that any man of average intelligence might 
construct it for himself out of the materials which were once in your 
possession. It is such an old story! The woman tempted me; 
then she tried to blackmail me. She succeeded in the first attempt ; 
she failed in the second—voila! Moreover, with the highest 
possible respect for you, my dear John, the indiscretions of my 
youth are no particular business of yours.” 

“ Not now, perhaps; it makes very little difference to me now 
whether you tried to injure me with my father, as she said you did, 
or not, and she may have been a liar as well as a worthless 
woman. That is quite possible, although there can’t be any doubt 
as to your having promised to marry her. But, to speak plainly, 
I am not sure that you have broken with Jessie Viccars yet, and I 
am not sure that I‘oughtn’t, in justice both to Miss Stanton and 
to Hubert, to tell what I know.” 

Perhaps it was just as well that the darkness prevented John 
from seeing his brother’s face, which at that moment wore a 
singularly ugly expression. But it was with perfect calmness 
and suavity that the latter rejoined, after a brief pause : 

“Do you know, John, I think it would be rather ill-advised on 
your part to quarrel with me. And, as it is my humble desire’ to 
emulate your frankness, I will go so far as to tell you that, if you 
interfere between me and Miss Stanton, we shall quarrel. I may 
add that when I quarrel, I quarrel with a will. Hubert and I have 
not quarrelled; Miss Stanton may reject me and take him if she 
chooses ; only I venture to doubt whether that will be her choice. 
For the rest, I owe you no account of my actions, as regards Jessie 
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Viccars or anybody else, and I must decline to give you any such 
account. By all means tell Miss Stanton what you know, or think 
you know ; but as I said before, if you do, we shall fall out. The 
plain English of the matter is that your wife hates me and would 
be glad to serve mean ill turn. So be it! For your own sake, 
however, I should recommend you not to let her make a cat’s-paw 
of you; because, after all, the game upon which she is engaged 
admits of two players. Personally, I am discreet and reticent ; 
she might do worse than to follow my example. Ponder these 
sayings, John ; they are uttered for your good. And bear in mind 
that you can’t prove a single word of the improbable history that 
you propose to relate.” 

He touched his horse with his heel and cantered on ahead, 
leaving John not less troubled and perplexed than he had been at 
the beginning of their colloquy. That Wilfrid was a traitor, he 
could scarcely doubt; that it would ever be in his power to prove 
him a traitor, he did doubt very much indeed. And then, for his 
own part, he did not relish the character of a tale-bearer. What, 
indeed, did this scandal amount to? Was it not, as Wilfrid 
himself had said, a most commonplace stury ?—the sort of story 
which, mutato nomine, might be narrated about a dozen respectable 
and respected persons. Would Miss Stanton thank him, or have 
any reason to thank him, for thrusting upon her notice episodes of 
a nature which it iscustomary to ignore? Would she be one whit 
more likely to marry Hubert because it had been insinuated 
to her that Wilfrid’s conduct had not always been absolutely 
immaculate ? 

Yet, for all these specious reasonings, John knew very well in his 
heart that the man who had despoiled him of his inheritance was a 
scoundrel, and he was also dimly aware that he himself was a 
coward for not declaring open war upon him. Had he pushed 
self-examination farther than he felt any inclination to do, he 
might have discovered (though doubtless the discovery would have 
caused him some surprise) that what had daunted him more than 
anything else had been Wilfrid’s sinister hint that he could, if he 
chose, make things uncomfortable for Ida. Wilfrid apparently 
knew something. Well, then, in God’s name, let him keep his 
knowledge to himself! ‘It is too late for me to be jealous at this 
time of day,” thought poor John, with a quick sigh, in which there 
was at least as much of remorse as there was of rebellion against 
destiny. 
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Paris Sparrows. 


"Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 

I lived in a room in the old “ Boul. Mich. ” * 
On a couple of francs a day, 

And I used to watch the small brown birds 
That hopped in the cour below, 

And spared them a part of every meal, 
For old sake’s sake, you know. 


Across the cour was another room, 
And behind the lattice oft 

I caught a glimpse of a pale sweet face 
And blue eyes, kind and soft. 

She too was away from home and friends, 
She too was alone and poor, 

And she too cared for the little brown birds 
That hopped about in the cour. 


"Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 
But I often think of the old Boul. Mich. 
And the window over the way. 
For my sweet little neighbour is now my wife, 
Through fair and cloudy weather, 
For she fed the birds, and I fed the birds, 
And that drew us both together. 
J. A. Mipptezron. 
Paris, 1889. 


* The students’ name for the Boulevard St. Michel, Quartier Latin. 
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Dickens as an Art Critic. 


Ir has been confidently asserted that when Charles Dickens 
adopted literature as a profession, the stage lost one whose 
dramatic instinct would have made him a brilliant luminary in 
the theatrical world; and physiologists might assuredly contend 
that had his natural gift for art been specially cultivated and 
duly developed, he would probably have made an equally pro- 
minent name for himself as a wielder of the pencil and the brush. 
That such a theory cannot be considered as forming a very 
exaggerated estimate of one of the many qualifications inherent 
in Dickens’s nature is sufficiently testified by the numerous word- 
pictures to be found scattered throughout his stories, and to 
which, indeed, much of their peculiar charm and attractiveness is 
manifestly due. As a word-painter Dickens stood pre-eminent, 
and his wonderful descriptive writing cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the most superficial reader, and leave upon the mind 
an indelible impression. Who, having perused his ‘American 
Notes,’ can readily forget the powerful delineations of a storm at 
sea, and of Niagara Falls? Or, who can fail to be impressed by 
his vivid portrayal of various scenes in ‘Pictures from Italy,’ 
such as that of the interior of the Cathedral of St. Lorenzo 
at Genoa on saint’s day, and by the series of word-paintings 
of Venice in the chapter entitled “An Italian Dream”? His 
description of a humble apartment in the unpretentious dwelling 
occupied by “the Goblin of Avignon” would, I think, justify the 
belief that simply a knowledge of the technique of the painter’s 
art would almost suffice for the realisation, in colour, of such an 
inimitable pen-picture as this: 

“Her cabaret, a dark low room, lighted by small windows, sunk in the 
thick wall—in the softened light, and with its forge-like chimney; its little 
counter by the door, with bottles, jars, and glasses on it; its household 


implements and scraps of dress against the wall; and a sober-looking 
woman knitting at the door.” 


The novelist himself thought that here was a subject worthy of 
Ostade, but it would be difficult even for that famous Dutch 
artist to have more successfully realised the scene which the pen 
of the gifted writer has, in a few well-chosen words, conveyed to 
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the mental retina. And the same remark will apply with equal 
force to his delineation of a sunset effect at Bologna, expressed 
with the same poetic feeling for which Millet’s inspired picture, 
“L’Angelus,” is so remarkable : 

“In the blood-red light there was a mournful sheet of water, just stirred 
by the evening wind; upon its margin a few trees. In the foreground 
was a group of silent peasant girls leaning over the parapet of a little 
bridge, and looking, now up at the sky, now down into the water; in the 
distance a deep bell; the shadow of approaching night on everything.” 













































Many more examples of Dickens’s power as a word-painter 
could be given, but those which I have selected sufficiently prove 
the accuracy of the statement having reference to his inherent 
artistic capabilities, the existence of which undoubtedly enabled 
him to appreciate at their true worth the talent of artists and 
the merits of their productions. Therefore his remarks con- 
cerning them (often humorously expressed) possess that value 
which should especially appertain to the opinions of every art- 
critic and connoisseur, for without the faculty so necessary for 
sound judgment the critic’s opinions are unworthy of serious 
consideration. 

It is a curious fact, and one worth recording here, that, 
although Dickens numbered among his personal friends many of 
the most distinguished artists of his time, he never introduced 
an artist as a prominent character in his novels. We have, in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ the good-natured little miniature-painter, 
Miss La Creevy; and in ‘Little Dorrit’ there is Mr. Henry 
Gowan (ostensibly a brother of the brush), who plays a not very 
conspicuous part in the story; further than this, however, the 
profession is absolutely unrepresented. But the great writer 
testified in other ways to his admiration for artistic genius and 
skill, and indicated by other methods his sympathy for those 
Bohemian qualities which characterise the true artist. His 
published Letters bristle with allusions to his artist friends, and 
some of his public speeches are eulogistic of their talent and 
delightful personality. Indeed, in his last public words (a speech 
at the Royal Academy banquet, to which he was annually 
invited) he gave utterance to the opinion that the “fertility of 
mind and wealth of intellect” of his then lately deceased friend, 
Maclise, “would have made him, if he had been so minded, at 
least as great a writer as he was a painter.” Of this same artist 
he had written in a prophetic spirit many years previously, 
apropos of his fresco painting in the Houses of Parliament: 





“Tf he will only give his magnificent genius fair play,” said the novelist, 
“there is not enough cant and dulness even in the criticism of art—from 
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which Sterne prayed kind Heaven to defend him, as the worst of all the 
cants continually canted in this canting world—to keep the giant down 
an hour.” 


Nor could a handsomer tribute be paid to departed talent than 
that with which he honoured the memory of his friend Clarkson 
Stanfield in All the Year Round, where he described the artist as 


‘the great marine painter of whom England will be boastful ages hence— 
the national historian of her speciality, the Sea; the man famous in all 
countries for his marvellous rendering of the waves that break upon her 
shores, of her ships and seamen, of her coasts and skies, of her storms and 
sunshine, of the many marvels of the deep.” 


That Dickens greatly admired the works of Hogarth is proved 
by the fact that a choice set of his engravings adorned the rooms 
at Gad’s Hill Place; nor is this surprising when we remember 
how closely the novelist’s aims resembled those of that famous 
artist and moralist. Of “Phiz” (the illustrator of nearly all 
his novels) he, of course, entertained a very high opinion, and 
considered Cruikshank and Leech as “the best caricaturists of 
any time perhaps.” He told John Forster that he thought 
Cruikshank’s etchings of “The Bottle” “very powerful indeed” ; 
and entered into a detailed criticism of the plates, in some of 
which he noted a few discrepancies : 


“The last two plates most admirable,” he said, “ except that the boy 
and girl in the very last are too young, and the girl more like a circus- 
phenomenon than that no-phenomenon she is intended to represent. I 
question, however, whether anybody else living could have done it so well. 
There is a woman in the last plate but one, garrulous about the murder, 
with a child in her arms, that is as good as Hogarth. Also the man who 
is stooping down, looking at the body. The philosophy of the thing, as a 
great lesson, I think all wrong; because, ‘to be striking and original too, 
the drinking should have begun in sorrow, or poverty, or ignorance—the 
three things in which, in its awful aspect, it does begin. The design would 
then have been a double-handed sword—but too ‘radical’ for good old 
George, I suppose.” 


In the Examiner, July 8th, 1848, appeared a notice by the same 
master-hand of Cruikshank’s etchings of “The Drunkard’s 
Children ” (a sequel to “ The Bottle”), the last plate of this series 
representing the suicide of a wretched girl, who flings herself 
from London Bridge into the night-darkened river. 


“T think,” wrote Dickens to Forster, “the power of that clusing scene 
quite extraordinary. It haunts the remembrance like an awful reality. 
It is full of passion and terror, and I doubt very much whether any hand 
but his could so have rendered it.” 
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He also saw fine things in the other plates, and averred that 
some of the subjects were “masterpieces worthy of the greatest 
painter.” 

When, in 1848, Leech reproduced on stone his designs for 
Punch entitled “The Rising Generation,” Mr. Forster requested 
Dickens to write for the Examiner a short essay on them, where 
he expressed his belief that, while conceding all his fame to 
Cruikshank, Leech was (in his particular line of illustration) the 
very first Englishman who had made beauty a part of his art ; 
that he turned caricature into character, and would leave behind 
him not a little of the history of his time and its follies, sketched 
with inimitable grace. The works of Rowlandson and Gilray, he 
thought, were rendered unpleasant by a vast amount of personal 
ugliness in them, which serves no purpose but to produce a 
disagreeable result ; whereas Leech possessed, in an extraordinary 
degree, the power of realising female beauty with two or three 
slight, sure touches of his pencil. 


“In all his designs, whatever Mr. Leech desires to do, he does. His 
drawing seems to us charming; and the expression indicated, though by 
the simplest means, is exactly the natural expression, and is recognised as 
such immediately. Some forms of our existing life will never have a better 
chronicler. . . . Popular art in England has not had so rich an acqui- 
sition.” 


During his prolonged sojourn on the continent Dickens availed 
himself of many opportunities of enlarging his ideas on the 
subject of art, and of instituting comparisons between the 
English school and those of other countries. When staying in 
Paris in 1855, he visited the Art Exposition, and was evidently 
much impressed by some of the more important pictures by 
French artists there exhibited. He came to the unpatriotic 
conclusion that English art showed to disadvantage beside the 
French, the former seeming to him small, shrunken, insignificant, 
“niggling,” and the absence of ideas “horribly apparent.” He 
complained of a want of “go” in Leslie’s Sancho, and that 
Stanfield’s picture was too much like a set scene. 


“Tt is of no use disguising the fact,” he argued, “that what we know to 
be wanting in the men is wanting in their works—character, fire, purpose, 
and the power of using the vehicle and the model as mere means to an 
end. There is ahorrible respectability about most of the best of them... . 
‘There are no end of bad pictures among the French, but, Lord! the good- 
ness also!—the fearlessness of them; the bold drawing; the dashing 
conception; the passion and action in them!” 


It is interesting to note that it was a famous French artist 
whom Dickens credited with having produced the finest picture 
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extant! In a letter to his friend Harrison Ainsworth (dated 
March 18th, 1847, and which I recently printed for the first 
time), he wrote: 


“T have uo Parisian wrinkle for you, unless it be an earnest entreaty to 
you to go to the School of Painting at the Palais des Beaux Arts across 
the river, seize the concierge by the throat, and demand to see a fresco by 
Paul de la Roche, which I believe to be the greatest work of art in the 
world.” 


This is the the well-known painting which decorates the walls 
of the “ Hemicycle,” or semicircular amphitheatre of the Beaux 
Arts, in which is represented a group of men assembled, for the 
distribution of recompenses to successful talent, before the greatest 
artists of every age and country, from the age of Pericles down to 
that of Louis XIV. The figures are of “heroic” size, and 
altogether the picture is a very fine one, and worthy of all the 
commendation bestowed upon it. 

Dickens had not the slightest acquaintance with the mechanical 
side of the art of painting, and freely acknowledged his incapa- 
bility of judging of a picture, except so far as he saw it resem- 
bling and refining upon nature, and presenting graceful combina- 
tions of forms and colours. Although, for this reason, he 
recognised himself as no authority whatever as to the “ touch” of 
this or that master, we cannot refrain from feeling interested in 
his opinions and criticisms of the works of the great painters which 
he had the opportunity of examining during his Italian tour. In 
1844 he wrote from Lodi :—* I am already brim-full of cant about 
pictures, and shall be happy to enlighten you on the subject of the 
different schools, at any length you please.” And then goes on 
to say: 


“‘T have never seen any praise of Titian’s great picture of the Trans- 
figuration of the Virgin, at Venice, which soared half as high as the 
beautiful and amazing reality. It is perfection. Tintoretto’s picture, 
too, of the Assembly of the Blest, at Venice also, with all the lines in it 
(it is of immense size, and the figures in it are countless) tending majestic- 
ally and dutifully to Almighty God in the centre, is grand and noble in 
the extreme.” 


On a subsequent occasion he expressed his belief that, taking 
it all in all, the Assembly of the Blest is the most wonderful and 
charming picture ever painted! He had not seen it when Paul de 
la Roche’s fresco excited his enthusiasm. 


“There are some wonderful portraits there, besides ; and some confused, 
and hurried, and slaughterous battle-pieces, in which the surprising art 


x2 
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that presents the generals to your eye, so that it is almost impossible you 
can miss them in a crowd, though they are in the thick of it, is very 
pleasant to dwell upon. I have seen some delightful pictures; and some 
(at Verona and Mantua) really too absurd and ridiculous even to laugh at. 
Hampton Court is a fool to ’em—and, oh, there are some rum ‘uns there, 
my friend. Some werry rum ’uns.” 


The charm of the more private collections remained always a 
delight in his memory. He found magnificent portraits and paint- 
ings in private palaces, where he thought them seen to greater 
advantage because their number was not so great as to confuse 
the eye. Such portraits as those by the master-hands of Titian, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, and Vandyke ; heads by Guido, Domenichino, 
and Carlo Dolci; subjects by Raphael, Correggio, Murillo, Paul 
Veronese, and Salvator; he thought it would be difficult to praise 
too highly, or to praise enough. It was a happiness to him to 
think they cannot be felt, as they should be felt, by the profound 
connoisseurs who fall into fits upon the longest notice and the 
most unreasonable terms. 


“Such tenderness and grace,” he affirmed, “such elevation, purity, and 
beauty, so shine upon me from some well-remembered spots in the walls 
of these galleries, as to relieve my tortured memory from legions of 
whining friars and waxy holy families. I forgive, from the bottom of my 
soul, whole orchestras of earthly angels, and whole groves of St. Sebastians. 
stuck as full of arrows, according to pattern, as a lying-in pin-cushion is 
stuck with pins. And I am in no humour to quarrel even with that 
priestly infatuation, or priestly doggedness of purpose, which persists in 
reducing every mystery of our religion to some literal development in 
paint and canvas, equally repugnant to the reason and the sentiment of 
any thinking man.” 


Frequent visits to picture-galleries rendered familiar to Dickens 
certain mannerisms of artists, and made two things clear to him. 
First, that the rules of art are much too slavishly followed, so that 
you could almost anticipate the pose of a figure and the character 
of the folds in the drapery that would result from any given 
attitude; and this, he said, became a perfect nightmare to him. 
Second, that the great painters (who were of necessity very much 
in the hands of monks and priests) painted monks and priests too 
often. He frequently saw, in pictures of real power, heads quite 
below the story and the painter; and invariably observed that 
those heads were of the convent stamp—such heads, in fact, as one 
could see in convents at the present day. He attributed this 
unwelcome peculiarity, not to the painter, but to the vanity and 
ignorance of certain of his employés, whose ambition was to appear 
as apostles—on canvas. 


Dickens expressed very strong views respecting cant in art, 
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especially in its relation to mere objects of antiquity. His greatest 
admirers must admit that the novelist did not possess one iota of 
sympathy for archeological relics and art curios, unless they had 
some special interest or beauty quite distinct from the sentimental 
interest imparted by age; in proof of which, his Pickwickian 
record of the celebrated discovery, “ Bill Stumps, his mark,” only 
needs to be cited. He failed to understand why unlimited admira- 
tion should be bestowed upon an old piece of sculpture dug out of 
the ground simply because it is old, and without xeference to its 
intrinsic merits. Again, with regard to art, it was beyond his 
comprehension how the resolute champion of undeserving pictures 
could soar to the amazing beauty of recognised masterpieces by 
the great painters; for he who will contemplate Raphael’s 
Transfiguration, and then another design by the same artist, re- 
presenting the miraculous stopping of a great fire by Leo LV. (“an 
incredible caricature”), and who will say that he admires them 
both, as works of extraordinary genius, must (Dickens thought) 
be wanting in his powers of perception in one of the two in- 
stances, and, probably, in the high and lofty one. Dickens readily 
admitted that he could only admire what is natural and true, and 
when he met with performances that did violence to his experiences 
and recollections, he could not honestly regard them with appro- 
bation, and thought it best to say so, “in spite of high critical 
advice that we should sometimes feign an admiration, though we 
have it not.” 

The Vatican, with its treasures of art, he placed at the head of 
the collections in the palaces of Rome; and here he not only saw 
many most noble statues and wonderful pictures, but also a 
considerable amount of what he designated as rubbish. He 
confessed that he could see no merit in a cherub represented by 
“a jolly young waterman,” or a Barclay and Perkins’s drayman 
depicted as an evangelist, however great its reputed painter ; 
neither was he partial to “libellous angels who play on fiddles 
and bassoons for the edification of sprawling monks apparently in 
liquor.” But he expressed unfeigned sense of delight in con- 
templating “the exquisite grace and beauty of Canova’s statues ; 
the wonderful gravity and repose of many of the ancient works in 
sculpture, both in the Capitol and the Vatican; and the strength 
and fire of many others.” He thought such examples as these 
especially impressive after the works of Bernini and his disciples, 
which abound in the churches of Rome, 


“and which are, I verily believe, the most detestable class of productions 
in the wide world. I would infinitely rather, as mere works of art, look 
upon the three deities of the past, the present, and the future, in the 
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Chinese collection, than upon the best of these breezy maniacs, whose 
every fold of drapery is blown inside out; whose smallest vein, or artery, 
is as big as an ordinary fore-finger; whose hair is like a nest of lively 
snakes; and whose attitudes put all other extravagance to shame. Inso- 
much that I do honestly believe there can be no place in the world where 
such intolerable abortions, begotten of the sculptor’s chisel, are to be found 
in such profusion as in Rome.” 


Concerning what is perhaps one of the best-known paintings in 
the world, viz., the Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, Dickens has 
made some very forcible and intelligent observations on the subject 
of the restoration of old pictures. This famous painting is located 
in the old refectory of the dilapidated Convent of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie at Milan, and a door has been cut through it by the 
intelligent Dominican friars, to facilitate their operations at 
dinner-time ! 


“Of the Last Supper, I would simply observe,” wrote Dickens in his 
‘Pictures from Italy,’ “that, in its beautiful composition and arrangement, 
there it is, at Milan, a wonderful picture; and that, in its original 
colouring, or in its original expression of any single face or feature, there 
it is not. Apart from the damage it has sustained from damp, decay, and 
neglect, it has been, as Barry shows, so retouched upon and repainted, 
and that so clumsily, that many of the heads are now positive deformities, 
with patches of paint and plaster sticking upon them like wens, and 
utterly distorting their expression. Where the original artist set that 
impress of his genius on a face, which, almost in a line or touch, separated 
him from meaner painters and made him what he was, succeeding 
bunglers, filling up, or painting across seams and cracks, have been quite 
unable to imitate his hand; and putting on some scowls, or frowns, or 
wrinkles of their own, have blotched and spoiled the work. This is so 
well established as a historical fact, that I should not repeat it, at the 
risk of being tedious, but for having observed an English gentleman 
before the picture, who was at great pains to fall into what I may describe 
as mild convulsions, at certain minute details of expression which are not 
left in it.” 


After perusing this description of the barbarous mutilation to 
which this painting, yet replete with interest and dignity, has 
been subjected, it is refreshing to read that the portrait of Beatrice 
di Cenci, in the Palazzo Berberini, is still reverently preserved as 
all such art treasures should be. Said Dickens: 


“It is a picture almost impossible to be forgotten. Through the trans- 
cendent sweetness and beauty of the face, there is a something shining 
out that haunts me. I see it now, as I see this paper, or my pen. The 
head is loosely draped in white, the light hair falling down below the 
linen folds. She has turned suddenly towards you, and there is an ex- 
pression in the eyes—although very tender and gentle—as if the wildness 
of a’ momentary terror or distraction had been struggled with and over- 
come that instant; and nothing but a celestial hope, and a beautiful 
sorrow, and a desolate earthly helplessness remained. Some stories say 
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that Guido painted it the night before her execution; some other stories 
that he painted it from memory, after having seen her on her way to the 
scaffold. I am willing to believe that, as you see her on his canvas, so 
she turned towards him, in the crowd, from the first sight of the axe, and 
stamped upon his mind a look which he has stamped on mine as though I 
had stood beside him in the concourse.” 


There were many things which the novelist saw in Italy that 
provoked him to laughter and to scorn, but nothing excited his 
risibility so much as some of the pictures (especially mural 
paintings) which he met with in different places, sacred and 
secular, throughout the country. Such humorous criticisms as 
those dealing with this branch of art have probably never been 
penned. Regarding similar decorations to bs found in Italian 
residences, he thus wrote from Albano to his friend Maclise, in 
1844 :— 


“ Ask me a question or two about fresco—will you be so good?” All 
the houses are painted in fresco hereabout—the outside walls, I mean : 
the fronts, and backs, and sides—and all the colour has run into damp 
and green seediness, and the very design has struggled away into the 
component atoms of the plaster. Sometimes, but not often, I can make 
out a Virgin with a mildewed glory round her head, holding nothing, in 
an indiscernible lap, with invisible arms; and occasionally the leg or arms 
of a cherub; but it is very melancholy and dim. There are two old 
fresco-painted vases outside my own gate—one on either hand—which are 
so faint that I never saw them till last night; and only then because I 
was looking over the wall after a lizard, who had come upon me while I 
was smoking a cigar above, and crawled over one of these embellishments 
to his retreat.” 


He admired the splendid effect of the fresco-painting in the 
Church of the Annunciation, considering it worth a special journey 
to Italy to behold; but the votive offerings on the walls of the 
Cathedral at Avignon—little pictures representing some sickness 
or calamity from which the persons placing them there had 
escaped, through the interposition of their patron saints or of 
the Madonna—he considered, both in the matter of design and 
execution, extremely laughable and absurd. 


“In a grotesque squareness of outline and impossibility of perspective, 
they were not unlike the wood-cuts in old books; but they were oil- 
paintings, and the artists, like the painter of the Primrose family, had 
not been sparing of his colours. In one, a lady was having a toe ampu- 
tated—an operation which a saintly personage had sailed into the room, 
upon a cloud, to superintend. In another, a lady was lying in bed, tucked 
up very tight and prim, and staring with much composure at a tripod 
with a slop-basin on it—the usual form of washing-stand, and the only 
piece of furniture, beside the bedstead, in her chamber. One would never 
have supposed her to be labouring under any complaint, beyond the in- 
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convenience of being miraculously wide awake, if the painter had not hit 
upon the idea of putting all her family on their knees in one corner, with 
their legs sticking out behind them on the floor, like boot-trees. Above 
whom, the Virgin, on akind of blue divan, promised to restore the 
patient. In another case, a lady was in the very act of being run over, 
immediately outside the city walls, by a sort of pianoforte van; but the 
Madonna was there again. Whether the supernatural appearance had 
startled the horse, a bay griffin, or whether it was invisible to him, I don’t 
know; but he was galloping away, ding-dong, without the smallest 
reverence or compunction. On every picture ‘Ex Voto’ was painted, in 
yellow capitals, on the sky.” 


Then comes an amusing description of a fresco in a small house 
just without the city gate on the Albano road from Genoa, 


“a monstrous painting on the plaster, on either side of the grated door, 
representing a select party of souls, frying. One of them has a grey 
moustache, and an elaborate head of grey hair—as if he had been taken 
out of a hair-dresser’s window and cast into the furnace. There he is: a 
most grotesque and hideously comic old soul: for ever blistering in the 
real sun, and melting in the mimic fire, for the gratification and improve- 
ment—and the contributions—of the poorer Genoese.” 


Again, there is a diverting, though caustic, criticism of the 
mural paintings in the Palazzo Te, at Mantua, a house (drearily 
standing in a swamp), chiefly remarkable not for its dreariness or 
dampness, but for 


“the unaccountable nightmares with which its interior has been decorated 
—among other subjects of more delicate execution—by Giulio Romano. 
There is a leering giant over a certain chimney-piece, and there are dozens 
of giants (Titans warring;with Jove) on the walls of another room, so 
inconceivably ugly and grotesque, that it is marvellous how any man can 
have imagined such creatures. In the chamber in which they abound, 
these monsters, with swollen faces and cracked cheeks, and every kind of 
distortion of look and limb, are depicted as staggering under the weight 
of falling buildings, and being overwhelmed in the ruins; upheaving 
masses of rock, and burying themselves beneath; vainly striving to sustain 
the pillars of heavy roofs that topple down upon their heads; and, in a 
word, undergoing and doing every kind of mad and demoniacal destruc- 
tion. The figures are immensely large, and exaggerated to the utmost 
pitch of uncouthness; the colouring is harsh and disagreeable; and the 
whole effect more like, I should imagine, a violent rush of blood to the 
head of the spectator, than any real picture set before him by the hand of 
an artist. This apoplectic performance was shown by a sickly-looking 
woman, whose appearance was referable, I dare say, to the bad air of the 
marshes; but it was difficult to help feeling as if she were too much 
haunted by the giants, and they were frightening her to death, all alone 
in that exhausted cistern of a palace, among the reeds and rushes, with 


the mists hovering about outside, and stalking round and round it 
continually.” 
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The cathedral at Parma is covered internally with wall- 
paintings, so decayed and mutilated that their effect is remarkably 
mournful and depressing. 


“It is miserable to see,” wrote Dickens, “ great works of art—something 
of the Souls of Painters—perishing and fading away, like human forms. 
This cathedral is odorous with the rotting of Correggio’s frescoes in the 
cupola, Heaven knows how beautiful they may have been at one time. 
Connoisseurs fall into raptures with them now; but such a labyrinth of 
arms and legs, such heaps of foreshortened limbs, entangled and involved 
and jumbled together, no operative surgeon, gone mad, could imagine in 
his wildest delirium.” 


I will now revert to a picture having direct personal association 
with the novelist—the work of an artist happily still living— 
the portrait of Dickens by Mr. Frith. This was a commission 
from Mr. Forster, at whose decease it was transferred (with other 
literary and artistic treasures collected by that gentleman) to 
the South Kensington Museum. Shortly after its completion, the 
novelist wrote to a lady friend, expressing his pleasure at hearing 
her approval of the portrait, and supplemented his remarks by 
the following friendly but amusing criticism, having especial 
reference to the wonderful alert expression depicted in the 
features : 


“It has received every conceivable pains at Frith’s hands, and ought, on 
his account, to be good. It is a little too much, to my thinking, as if my 
next-door neighbour were my deadly foe, uninsured, and I had just 
received tidings of his house being afire; otherwise very good.” 


The following delightful anecdote of Dickens as an art critic, 
related to me by Mr. Frith before he published it in his charming 
‘Reminiscences,’ will fittingly close the present article. The 
son of a neighbour of Dickens, then a very young artist—indeed 
quite a boy—had painted his first picture, the subject being an 
aged knight in full armour, apparently having recently returned 
from the wars, and overcome with fatigue ; finding himself unable 
to reach his ancestral castle, sinks exhausted on a fallen tree in 
a sort of orchard, and some cottage children bring him some fruit 
to recruit his exhausted strength. Dickens took great interest 
in the young artist—who, by the way, is now very eminent— 
and greatly admired his picture, especially the figure of the old 
knight, but, “ my dear fellow,” he said, “ those apples won’t be of 
any use—that old gentleman requires burnt brandy to bring him 
round!” This incident happened during the painting of Mr. 
Frith’s portrait. 

F. G. Kirron. 











Separation. 





Aun! We were very near to-night 
The simple word for which we longed, 
And there were moments when I thought 
Our impulses could not be wronged! 


Why was it, when you changed your place 
And passed so close beside my chair, 
That all the life within me thrilled 
With pleasure that was half despair ? 


Why was it that I felt your gaze 
Still fixed upon me as I read, 

Yet with a strange, defiant fear, 
Refused too well to turn my head? 


How came it that we lingered on 
As one by one the rest withdrew, 

Till, without seeing, I was sure 
That I was left alone with you? 


Could you not hear my pages fast 
Turned over with a restless hand? 

Did they not whisper all your wish 
In words not hard to understand ? 


And, in the stillness, did they sound 
Like breathless rustlings of the leaves 
That, trembling, wait the blackening storm 
Which silent hangs above the trees? 


A word had done it! With a flash 

Of Heaven’s own light from heart to heart, 
Resistless love had rent the pride 

That kept our pent-up lives apart! 


But, ere it came, a sudden breath, 
The rising wind of common life, 

Blew cool upon us; and we sighed, 
And turned us to our lonely strife. 

S. W. Scappina. 

















Eight Weeks’ Service in the German Army. 


I nAvE been tempted to write these lines because Jam under the 
impression that few Englishmen know what “ compulsory service” 
really means. Everybody is of course aware that it is an institu- 
tion on the continent, but of the hardship and self-abnegation 
which that fact entails on the ordinary citizen, the military ex- 
periences of an average Englishman can give no idea. 

I intend, therefore, to write down a simple narrative of my ex- 
periences, during eight weeks’ service last year, from the point of 
view which, I think, may make them interesting to the average 
civilian. I have no military theories to advance, or criticisms to 
pass; I have but little knowledge of such matters; at the same 
time, German traditions and duties are so different from anything 
which can come into an Englishman’s experience, that my narrative 
may, from that fact, acquire an interest to which it cannot in- 
trinsically pretend. 

Let any one, who is in the middle of absorbing peaceful avocations, 
imagine himself summoned away from his work and pleasure for 
eight weeks; under the necessity of breaking off all engagements, 
and finding a substitute for his daily work; and suppose the 
prospect before him to be that of a time of hardship and privation, 
for which his daily life and habits make him utterly unfit; I am 
sure, however military were his tastes, an Englishman would 
feel no small resentment at such arbitrary interference with his 
personal liberty. Now I have lived long enough in England to 
sympathise with her free traditions, and yet not long enough to have 
forgotten what “service” means. The soldier’s life has lost all its 
glamour for me; its novelty has worn off long ago, and I have 
learnt to love personal liberty besides. It was, therefore, with 
considerable disgust that I learnt that my application for leave 
from my last term of service had been definitely and finally 
refused. “Der Herr Regierungs Prisident hat Ihr Gesuch 
abschligig geschieden” (‘The President of the Government has 
refused your application ); there was nothing for it, go I must. It 
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was perfectly useless, I knew, to urge necessities of business, 
duties to wife and children, and so-forth ; I had done that before. 
The Fatherland will take no refusal—it is true that it would be 
possible to desert, and remain in England in defiance of my 
country’s commands, but perpetual exile would be too serious a 
price to pay, not to mention the injury done by such a course to 
one’s patriotic feelings. 

So, with a sigh, I resigned myself to the inevitable; packed up 
my bag, and started on a lovely day at the end of July, 1890, for 
Germany. Nothing worthy of note occurred on the journey—for 
which, I remark, I had myself to pay*—and I arrived after a day 
and a half travelling at the town of Geldern, where I was required 
to report myself. All that was required of me there was to hear 
details about my destination and service, and see the doctor. On 
applying at the officers’ quarters, I was informed that the great 
man was “bv his beer,” and the Feldwebel (sergeant) suggested 
that it would be well if we took advantage of the hour there was 
still to spare for the same purpose. 

What a change had already come over the spirit of my dream ! 
A day or two ago I was mixing with respectable people on equal 
terms, and here I was already fallen into the same old groove, 
treating and truckling to common sergeants. Nobody in my 
position can avoid doing so—these men have you entirely in their 
power, and naturally regard all “ volunteers ”—I use this word to 
mean the “one year service men;” men, like myself, more or less 
educated—as their lawful prey: they would be scarcely human if 
they did not. Place a man of superior rank, education, and riches 
under the control of an inferior and poorer man, and what must 
the result be? The gentleman is obviously expected to pay for 
any immunities he enjoys, even from the grossest form of military 
bullying; and if he does not do so, woe be to him. Beer and 
cigars are the normal demands of the sergeants, but they not un- 
frequently extend to supper for himself and his whole family, and 
a visit to the theatre afterwards at your expense. 

This was the case on the evening in question. After my 
interview with the officer in command was over, the Feldwebel 
personally conducted a party, consisting of two other newly-joined 
comrades and myself, to the Town Theatre. Here, beer and 
tobacco could of course be indulged in ad libitum, as an accom- 
paniment to a specially revised version of ‘Maria Stuart.’ The 
atmosphere, however, proved too much for me, for I have acquired 

* I must beg the pardon of the German Government; I did get a 


“ Reise entschiidigung ” of 60 pf. (7d.) towards my £3 journey: that was 
supposed to be the fare from the nearest frontier station. 
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English prejudices in the matter of fresh air, and after one act 
I was fain to beat a retreat, pleading the effects of the change 
from the “abominable English climate” and the journey as 
excuse. 

We were to start at six o’clock next morning for the Regiment’s 
Bureau at Wesel, and then proceed to the Bataillon’s Bureau at 
Kleve. By-the-bye, though, I have forgotten the doctor, whose 
duty it was to examine thoroughly into my fitness for serving. 
The depdt being too small to boast of a regular military doctor, I 
was sent to the Stadt-physicus, or town medical officer. He was, 
apparently, a busy man; at any rate, my interview with him was 
of the shortest ; it consisted, as far as I can remember, of the 
following conversation : 

Enter doctor hastily : ‘“ Your name?” “ A—— L——.” “ Nicht 
zwar, Sie sind gesund?” (You're all right, aren’t you?) “ Much 
pleasure in seeing you so, I’m sure. Adieu.” And that was all. 
I have a notion that the examination only becomes rigorous when 
you perversely insist that you are not all right. 

On arrival at Kleve, I found to my great relief that my 
battalion had already marched off to Friedrichsfeld, where they 
were to have their musketry practice—I hardly felt as yet pre- 
pared for two or three days’ hard marching, which requires, I can 
tell you, considerable training. So it was a fortunate accident for 
me that I was a day or two late, and was obliged to follow by 
rail, On arriving at Friedrichsfeld, I had, of course, to say 
good-bye to my civil dress, though, being of considerable stature, 
there was a difficulty in fitting me with a suitable uniform at 
first, and for three or four days I was compelled to drill in my 
ordinary trousers, to the unspeakable horror and disgust of the 
captain of my company. 

Drilling began at five o’clock every morning, and went on till 
nine, we had then inspections of various kinds till twelve, and 
then again drilling or shooting in the afternoon. Friedrichsfeld 
is a solely military station, and so there is not much opportunity 
for any kind of diversion, even if the service allowed time for it. 
The only buildings in the place are the Barracken, more or less 
temporary sheds of wood, in which the common soldiers sleep— 
ninety in a room together—and a few lodging-houses, where 
“volunteers” have permission to eat and sleep. As the pro- 
prietors of these establishments enjoy a practical monopoly of 
the trade, their prices are naturally high, and their entertainment 
scanty. The very first night, I managed to get a frightful cold 
in the head, from the absence of a pane of glass close to my bed, 
which increased so much that I had to go to the doctor and 
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request sick-leave—this can only be obtained between eight and 
nine (as we say, that is the only hour for “ sick service ”), and 
any one who fails to apply then cannot be sick, and must go on 
as he best can. I obtained a day’s leave, finally, but it was 
coupled with the significant threat, that if there were any more 
complaints it would be best for me to come into barracks, which 
were, the doctor believed, singularly free from draughts. 

As a “volunteer,” I was allowed to employ a “comrade” as 
servant, to clean my rifle and accoutrements, but my authority 
over him was, of course, only on military sufferance. When, how- 
ever, a couple of weeks later, I was raised to the proud position of 
corporal, matters were very different. He was now my Putzer 
{cleaner), whereas before, he had been my Putz-Kamerad 
(comrade, who is good enough to clean for you); I might treat 
him as I pleased, call him “Schweinhund,” or “Saukopp,” or even 
kick him downstairs, if I were dissatisfied with his performance 
of his duties. On consideration, however, I am not sure if this 
final privilege is not reserved for officers, whose servants, by 
another delicate distinction, are called simply “ Burschen.” 

Our daily exercises consisted of drilling and shooting at the 
range. We fired by companies at moving figures, advancing in 
skirmishing order, the range before each volley being carefully 
announced by the non-com. in charge. The rifle we used was 
of course the new magazine rifle, which is loaded with five 
cartridges at once. To secure against accidents it is provided 
with a safety pin, which prevents the possibility of its being fired 
inadvertently. However, such is the heedlessness of human 
nature, that no one is willing to advance in front of his comrades 
until he is assured that the safety pin is in its place. After each 
volley a low roar of “sichern” (make secure) runs down the 
ranks, but even so the advance is not quick enough to satisfy the 
officers in charge. The sergeants storm, and deliver volleys of 
carefully selected abuse, but the nervous apprehension of the 
front rank men invariably produces the same result. Of course 
the rifles are always being examined to see if any one has omitted 
this most necessary precaution, and the penalty for such an 
omission is heavy, but accidents will nevertheless happen. 

Even during the three weeks which I spent at Friedrichsfeld 
two fatal accidents happened, and several cases of wounding, due 
as a rule to pure carelessness. The first death occurred at the 
range among the men who were told off to move the figures at 
which we fired. One of them did not notice the signal to 
commence firing, and was shot dead at the first discharge. His 
comrades in the shelter trench having no means of communicating 
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with the firing party, had to pursue their work for four hours 
with the dead body lying amongst them. I do not know how far 
this accident was the result of carelessness, but in the other case 
there can be no doubt; it was the result of stupidity and 
disobedience to boot. 

Detachments are sent out every day to pick up lead on the 
range, under the command of a non-commissioned officer, which 
lead is sold for the benefit of the company. In all other cases 
men are strictly forbidden to take away bullets, shells, or portions 
of shells, from the ground. Unfortunately men are not to be 
thus deterred from doing so; they are particularly fond of 
preserving shells as souvenirs of their service, though one would 
have imagined that a whole, apparently unexploded shell would 
have been somewhat unsuitable for that purpose. In this case, 
however, an artilleryman not only carried one home to barracks, 
but had the inconceivable folly to try to cut away the fuse with 
his knife. The result was that he was blown to pieces, and three 
other men in the room were seriously injured. 

One cannot help wondering at what expense of life this yearly 
practice of the German army is carried out. Two deaths in one 
place, among some ten thousand soldiers, must mean a very serious 
joss indeed if it may be regarded as a fair average. And besides 
accidents, many men die or are invalided as the result of the 
marching. In Wiirtemburg no less than four hundred men were 
declared “dienst unfihig” (unfit for service) through sunstroke 
and kindred causes last year during the manceuvres. 

After eight days’ brigade drill, the manceuvres proper began. 
The great question to us always is, “ Are they to be ‘ Kaiser 
Manéver’?” When the Emperor in person is present, the work 
is likely to be very much more severe. Fortunately, I cannot 
speak from experience. I have usually found ordinary mancu- 
vres, with two or three days’ bivouacking, quite sufficient to satisfy 
my ambition. In the first place the marching—and there are 
often many hours’ marching in the day besides “sham fights ”— 
has to be done with full equipment, knapsack, cartridge pouches, 
rifle, shovel or pick, provision bag, and prayer book, about eighty 
pounds in all. The food is of the commonest possible description 
—food which under any other circumstances a gentleman would 
consider practically uneatable; and the quarters—well, you are 
lucky if you sleep only two to a bed, besides the permanent 
occupants. There is no possibility of buying decent food and 
hiring rooms, even if you have the money to do so. 

The halt for the night is usually made at some small country 
village, where the inhabitants are obliged to shelter the soldiers, 
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or pay for lodgings for them, if they are wealthy, elsewhere. 
There are two different scales of payment, “mit Verpflegung” 
(with provision); and “ ohne Verpflegung” (without). The former 
is about 1s. 24d. for every private, 1s, 6d. for a non-com. and 2s. 
or 3s. for officers according to rank. The food you get is 
different in different places; but is generally simply bread, 
potatoes, and fat bacon, or very common sausage, with coffee and 
milk without sugar to drink. Any soldier who is dissatisfied with 
his food can complain, but quality is not much considered, as 
long as the quantity is held to be sufficient. Fortunately one is 
usually hungry enough to eat anything, and only once during my 
three weeks’ manceuvres did I hear of a complaint. The food 
provided in this case was a nasty-looking conglomeration of 
potatoes and questionable eggs, and the indignant sufferer rushed 
into my house, where the sergeant was quartered, with the corpus 
delicti in the shape of a plate of the mixture in his hands. 

“Tech melde gehorsamst dem Herrn Feldwebel, dass ich mit 
meine Verpflegung, nicht zufrieden sein Kann” (I report most 
obediently to Mr. Sergeant, that I am not satisfied with my food). 

Then indignation getting the better of military forms, “ Das 
soll ein Mittagessen fiir einen Soldaten sein, welcher den ganzen 
Vormittag fiir’s Vaterland gearbeitet hat” (Here’s a nice dinner 
for a soldier who's been working all the morning for his 
Fatherland). 

“Ts it really so bad?” returned the sergeant, sniffing at the 
mess; “no meat? Come with me to the Herr Hauptmann.” So 
to the captain they went, thence to the major, and finally, the 
soldier still carrying his mess, to the august presence of the 
colonel himself, who pronounced the food unfit, and mulcted the 
unfortunate peasant of the pay due to him for the entertainment 
of the man or men in his house. He also, I fancy, suffered 
somewhat severely from his fellow yokels for the discredit he had 
brought upon their village. The rural population, as a rule, is 
not at all averse to the invasion of soldiers; in fact it provides a 
little excitement, which the women highly appreciate. It is 
possible, of course, that the regiment may contain fathers, 
brothers, or bridegrooms, while to the unengaged maidens at least 
it is a mine of possibilities. 

When the quarters are “ohne Verpflegung,” rations are served 
out in the evening, and thé villagers are supposed to allow the 
use of fire and cooking utensils. These rations consist of black 
military bread and raw meat; of the bread, I will only say that 
with practice it is possible to digest it; as for the raw meat, it is 
served out in pieces from common dirty sacks, and anything more 
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anappetizing it is difficult to conceive. The general practice is 
to boil everything out of it you can, and take it as soup, for it 
would require a bold heart and stout stomach to attack the flesh 
itself. 

The only rest from the perpetual routine of marching and 
fighting is on Sunday, when there is no “ service” at all, not even 
church parade, unless the Kaiser or some particularly exalted officer 
be present. Sometimes, it is true, when an unusually early start 
has been made, we arrive in quarters as early as two or three in 
the afternoon, but even then the few hours before nightfall are 
often occupied in cleaning rifles and accoutrements. The officer 
thoughtfully orders an inspection at six, which implies two or 
three hours’ hard work, at least for your Putzer if not yourself. 

After dusk we are definitely free, and in consequence the 
public-houses are soon filled with thirsty mortals. But the 
military regulations are stringent enough, even in this matter. 
No private soldier may sit in the Wirthshaus later than nine 
o'clock, or non-commissioned officer later than ten. At ten 
everybody must be in their quarters, and go to bed or such 
sleeping accommodation as they have got. In one case I had 
nothing but a sack of straw to sleep upon; with no pillow, rugs, 
or anything else to lessen the inconvenience. The worst of it was 
that the sack was far too short for me, and what with the 
discomfort of my couch, and the closeness of the garret—it was 
over a stable, and contained five other men besides myself—I 
could get no sleep at all, in spite of my fatigue. On the third 
day, the sergeant, who was a very good friend of mine, had leave 
of absence, and I, coming in after all the other people were in 
bed, and seeing his bed empty, slipped into it, and slept soundly 
for once in a way. 

I was awakened by the old woman to whom the house belonged. 
She came in, saw me, and went out at once, meaning mischief I 
could see. A common soldier sleeping in her best bed! The 
sergeant should hear of it. It seems absurd, but, as a matter of 
fact, there was every reason to suppose that I might get into 
serious trouble if the matter was reported. Fortunately, I knew 
the train by which the sergeant was to arrive, and went down to 
the station to meet him. With the aid of copious libations of 
beer, I softened to him the liberty I had taken, and to the great 
disappointment of our landlady, hg took no notice of her report. 
“The Government had hired her room,” he said, “‘ why should he 
not let any of his friends sleep in it who liked?” Just conceive 
the position. Imagine yourself, my respectable English friend, 
down on your knees to a common sergeant, to escape the penalty 
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for having dared to avail yourself of the ordinary means of 
sleeping provided for him. The discipline of the German army 
pushes the severity of punishment into the most trivial details 
of military life. No one dare even lie awake anywhere else than 
in the particular place to which he is appointed. 

The effect of the bad nights and fatiguing days soon begins to 
make itself felt in a perpetual heavy-eyed weariness, which is at 
times almost unbearable, and a normal state of. swollen feet. 
Frequently, the night only lasts from ten till two, or at least 
four, and then we have to march till eight, and fight the rest of 
the day. 

On these days, hunger becomes a misery, for there is nothing 
to eat all day long till the engagement is over. Then only is it 
possible for those who have money to buy a little bread, beer, 
and sausage from the Marketender, a civil functionary, who is 
allowed to follow the regiment with a waggon of provisions, as a 
private speculation. As for the poor fellows who have no money, 
heaven help them! They are dependent on the charity of their 
fellows, or must wait till they get back to quarters, or the 
bivouac. 

Ah! those bivouacs. I only had three days of them, for- 
tunately, last year, but they were quite enough to make me hope 
that they are the last destined to fall to my lot. In the excite- 
ment and stress of a campaign, much can be borne, because it is 
a matter of necessity ; besides, foraging might tend to produce 
some little variety of food. But why innocent citizens in time of 
peace should be subjected to unnecessary hardships of this kind, 
I cannot understand. Bivouacs might be easily avoided by 
arranging a return to quarters. 

I suppose the only conception of bivouacking among English- 
men is derived from the “camping out” of volunteers under 
canvas; a kind of prolonged picnic, with pipes and yarns round 
the fire ‘in the evening, and an occasional “sing-song” in the 
mess-tent. This is, however, not the way we Germans bivouac. 
After fighting all day long, the company arrives about five or six 
o'clock, hungry, weary, and foot-sore, at the place selected, and 
has to proceed at once with the necessary arrangements. 

The officers only have tents; these have to be erected; then a 
wind-shelter has to be constructed for our two hundred men. To 
serve this purpose, a number of sticks are driven into the 
ground; these are coupled with straw ropes, and then straw is 
piled against the barrier to the height of about four feet, so as to 
afford some shelter for the men inside—from the wind only, of 
course ; if it rains, so much worse for the unlucky soldiers. The 
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sergeants have some slight cover, but the rest lie in a circle with 
their heads ‘to the straw, and their feet to the great fire, which is 
lighted in the centre, without any shelter at all from the cold or 
rain, except their military cloaks. These arrangements take time, 
as you may imagine ; there is straw and fuel to fetch, and that in 
large quantities ; there are poles that will not drive, fires that 
will not light, and the whole has to be done, maybe, in a storm 
of rain and wind. However, when it is completed, we think of 
food, and rations are served out. These consist of military bread, 
and little tablets* of condensed meat and vegetables. Every 
Corporalschaftsfiihrer (corporal) is expected to see after the 
feeding of the men under his charge; the pick and shovel are 
brought into requisition, and a shallow trench is dug, in which 
fuel is placed and lighted. On this improvised fireplace the 
kettle—which every man carries—is boiled, and a kind of thin 
soup manufactured, which is disgusting of taste, but the only 
kind of food that is to be got. The officers, of course, have special 
supplies, tinned meats, wine, coffee, and so-forth, but no common 
soldier, unless he has the good luck to be a personal friend of 
some officer of the company, ever gets a share of them. 

Every one, except those sent out on outpost duty, has to be 
ready to retire to his straw at ten. Till then, the soldiers sit 
round the fire and smoke. There is not much of the traditional 
story-telling on these occasions to be heard, but principally abuse 
of the next superior officer by the highest in authority present. 
If the senior Feldwebel has the word, his tale is of the remissness 
and blundering of the captain and lieutenants of the company. 
If the junior Feldwebel only is present, his senior comes in for the 
same criticism. 

This is varied by a request, not to be lightly refused, for a drink 
out of some private’s Feldflasche. These flasks are supposed to 
contain cold coffee, but by some curious accident they are in- 
variably found to be full of Schnapps. 

“ Hullo, how’s this?” says the Feldwebel, after he has swallowed 
down a full third of the contents; “this is against the rules of 
the service, you know. This is Schnapps, I believe.” And he 
takes another taste to be quite sure. The proprietor grins, and 
receives his half-emptied flask back again with as good a grace as 
he can. It is a well-known breach of the rule, which is scarcely 
expected to be kept. Sometimes, however, before starting in the 


* A special tablet of specially condensed nutriment, called the “Tron 
Portion,” is always carried in the knapsack. It is intended to be the last 
resort of the starving soldier, and may never be touched except by 
command. 
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morning, the officer takes it into his head to inspect the flasks. 
Then the sergeant is compelled to go round, and gravely smell 
each bottle. “No 1. Schnapps! ausgiessen!” (pour out); and 
all the precious supply is poured out on the ground. “No. 2. 
Schnapps!” with the same result, and so on through the whole 
company, the sergeants performing their pitiless task with an 
amusing pretence of stern sense of duty and innocent surprise, 
but with an inward sinking at heart, as the good, or in most cases, 
I fear, bad liquor disappears into the soil. On such days, the 
men have to go thirsty, and the sergeants too. The better for 
them, I dare say, in some cases. A foolish indulgence in too much 
liquor on the march is responsible to a large extent for the pre- 
valence of sun-stroke. For a man, though, who has the sense to 
use the contents of his flask with caution, it is a most useful—to 
me almost necessary—restorative. 

In my last manceuvres, after bivouacking for three days 
running, I was reduced to such a state of hunger and misery, that 
I risked most severe punishment in search of something to 
eat and drink. We happened to be lying near a road which led to 
a small town ; so about half-past ten, when everything was quiet 
in camp, I and a fellow volunteer crept through the straw and 
gained the road, crawling on all-fours. Here we happened to fall 
in with some other men who had got leave, and under the protec- 
tion of their papers, passed the sentinels, and gained the nearest 
inn. Chickens and red wine were soon set before us, and under 
the influence of this unwonted superabundance we waxed decidedly 
merry, and finally wound up our supper with such a chorus, that 
we nearly brought down the guard to see what all the noise was 
about. Fortunately the officers were all too tired to turn out, and 
although there was a great commotion about the matter next 
morning in camp, noone ever found out who the culprits were, for 
we had effected our return into camp in the same manner entirely 
unnoticed. 

My experiences are nearly ended ; but short though the time I 
spent at the manceuvres, those eight weeks then seemed almost 
interminable. When my term of service was over, I returned to 
the depét in Kleve, put on my civil garments once more with 
unfeigned joy, and have now, I hope, taken a long farewell of the 
German army. 

“So you live in England ?” said the captain, on my departure. 

“Yes, Herr Hauptmann.” 

** You’re a teacher, I understand ? ” 

“Yes, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“Teach in English?” 
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“ Yes, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“Horribly difficult language; isn’t it?” (Only what he said 
was much worse than that.) 

“Yes, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“Can’t understand how anybody can live in England, and speak 
such a ‘ horribly difficult language.’ ” 

With this intelligent remark we parted. 

Now it is not my intention to indulge in much moralization, 
but I desire to correct any false impressions which I may have 
given in these lines. I do not complain of necessary hardships ; 
on the whole I was decidedly better in health, when I returned, 
than when I went. Being out in the open air all day long, and in 
constant heavy exercise, is good for men who are usually engaged 
in indoor occupations, at least as an occasional variety. Germans, 
too, are somewhat apt to wax idle and gross if they are not driven 
to exercise; and doubtless, to many men, military service has 
proved a salvation. I only think it hard that men should be 
subjected to unnecessary hardships, like hunger. It must be 
remembered that bad and insufficient food is an evil that presses 
very unequally on the different ranks of society. For the poor 
peasant it is only what he is accustomed to, for the gentleman it is 
simply a wretchedness that seems almost unbearable. Make your 
English volunteers dependent on their commissariat waggons, if they 
have any, for their supplies ; let them cook their meat themselves 
and sleep in the open air, and I doubt if you will find many men 
anxious to take part in the manceuvres., 

But then, of course, this is England, and we are an unfortunate 
continental nation, and must keep up a serious army; what is 
looked upon as a recreation here cannot be so with us. It would 
be foolish to inveigh against the system of hardship if it be 
practically necessary. 

What always seems to me the most melancholy feature of the 
German army system is the spirit of truckling and time-serving to 
superiors, which it ingrains into the German character. Discipline 
is carried to such an extent, that it undermines the right and 
proper independence of the man. As a “ volunteer,” as I have 
already remarked, you must be always treating the sergeants, if 
you wish to escape contemptuous and abusive treatment; as a 
common soldier, you must put up with it perpetually; indeed, 
blows with the cane or flat of the sword, though properly for- 
bidden, are too common to excite remark. Compluints of any 
nature are notoriously useless: hence it is that men learn to 
grovel before their superiors, and the same feeling gets transferred 
into the relations between man and man in every-day life. The 
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Vorgesetzter in any station of life is held in unwholesome awe, 
and no man has that respect for himself and his own station, 
however lowly it may be, that we find in England. 

I have said that complaints are useless, This is not absolutely 
true ; it depends naturally more or less upon the station of the 
complainant. I made a formal complaint myself last year against 
a sergeant who called me an “ass,” and he received a rebuke before 
the whole company. But then, as I pointed out, I was an older 
man, and a soldier of longer service than himself, besides the fact 
that I was a “volunteer” and therefore his superior in social 
station. A recruit could not expect to receive such consideration, 
and certainly would not. I am bound to confess, too, that dif- 
ference is, as a rule, made in dealing with “ volunteers” and men 
of inferior rank, though how much of it is simply to be attributed 
to bygone treating of the sergeants, and expectation of future 
favours of the same kind, I cannot tell. 

In conclusion I must say that I am afraid my readers will 
consider me wofully wanting in enthusiasm for the army; they 
doubtless have some of them heard, as I myself have not 
unfrequently heard, my compatriots giving most glowing descrip- 
tions of their Soldaten Leben, and declaring that the days of their 
service were the happiest days in their life. Certainly I cannot 
say that this is my own opinion, and I have a strong impression 
that the Germans who use this kind of language are either men 
who have only just joined, and for whom therefore the service has 
all the charm of novelty, or men who are so old that memory has 
played its usual trick of recalling all the good, and omitting the 
evil, so that their soldier days simply form a part of vanished 
youth, and are gilded by the glamour which attaches to every 
circumstance of that pre-rheumatic period. 
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Che Daron’s Quarry. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


“On no, I assure you, you are not boring Mr. Marshfield,” 
said this personage himself in his gentle voice—that curious 
voice that could flow on for hours, promulgating profound and 
startling theories on every department of human knowledge or 
conducting paradoxical arguments without a single inflection or 
pause of hesitation. “I am, on the contrary, much interested in 
your hunting talk. To paraphrase a well-worn quotation some- 
what widely, nthil humanum a me alienum est. Even hunting 
stories may have their point of biological interest ; the philologist 
sometimes pricks his ear to the jargon of the chase; moreover, 
I am not incapable of appreciating the subject-matter itself. 
This seems to excite some derision. I admit I am not much of a 
sportsman to look at, nor, indeed, by instinct, yet I have had 
some out-of-the-way experiences in that line—generally when 
intent on other pursuits. I doubt, for instance, if even you, 
Major Travers, notwithstanding your well-known exploits against 
man and beast, notwithstanding that doubtful smile of yours, 
could match the strangeness of a certain hunting adventure in 
which I played an important part.” 

The speaker’s small, deep-set, black eyes, that never warmed 
to anything more human than a purely speculative scientific 
interest in his surroundings, here wandered round the sceptical 
yet expectant circle with bland amusement. He stretched out his 
bloodless fingers for another of his host’s superfine cigars and 
proceeded, with only such interruptions as were occasioned by the 
lighting and careful smoking of the latter. 


“TJ was returning home after my prolonged stay in Petersburg, 
intending to linger on my way and test with mine own ears 
certain among the many dialects of Eastern Europe—anent which 
there is a symmetrical little cluster of philological knotty points 
it is my modest intention one day to unravel. However, that is 
neither here nor there. On the road to Hungary I bethought 


myself opportunely of proving the once pressingly offered hos 
pitality of the Baron Kossowski. 
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You may have met the man, Major Travers, he was a 
tremendous sportsman, if you like. I first came across him at 
MeNeil’s place in remote Ireland. Now, being in Bukowina, 
within measurable distance of his Carpathian abode, and curious 
to see a Polish lord at home, I remembered his invitation. It was 
already of long standing, but it had been warm, born in fact of a 
sudden fit of enthusiasm for me”—here a half-mocking smile 
quivered an instant under the speaker’s black moustache—* which, 
as it was characteristic, I may as well tell you about. 

It was on the day of, or rather to be accurate, on the day after 
my arrival, towards the small hours of the morning, in the 
smoking room at Rathdrum. Our host was peacefully snoring 
over his empty pipe and his seventh glass of whisky, also empty. 
The rest of the men had slunk off to bed. The Baron, who all 
unknown to himself had been a subject of most interesting 
observation to me the whole evening, being now practically alone 
with me, condescended to turn an eye, as wide awake as a fox’s, 
albeit slightly bloodshot, upon the contemptible white-faced 
person who had preferred spending the raw hours over his papers, 
within the radius of a glorious fire’s warmth, to creeping slily over 
treacherous quagmires in the pursuit of timid bog creatures (snipe 
shooting had been the order of the day)—the Baron, I say, became 
aware of my existence and entered into conversation with me. 

He would no doubt have been much surprised could he have 
known that he was already mapped out, craniological ly and 
physiognomically, catalogued with care and neatly laid by in his 
proper ethnological box, in my private type-museum, that, as I 
sat and examined him from my different coigns of vantage in 
library, in dining and smoking room that evening, not a look of 
his, not a gesture went forth but had significance for me. 

You, I had thought, with your broad shoulders and deep chest, 
your massive head that should have gone with a tall stature, not. 
with those short sturdy limbs; with your thick red hair, that 
should have been black for that matter, should your wide-set 
yellow eyes, you would be a real puzzle to one who did not 
recognise in you equal mixtures of the fair stalwart and muscular 
Slav with the bilious-sanguine, thick-set, wiry Turanian. Your 
pedigree would no doubt bear me out: there is as much of the 
Magyar as of the Pole in your anatomy. Athlete, and yet a 
tangle of nerves ; a ferocious brute at bottom, I dare say, for your 
broad forehead inclines to flatness, under your bristling beard 
your jaw must protrude, and the base of your skull is ominously 
thick. And, with all that, capable of ideal transports: when that 
girl played and sang to-night I saw the swelling of your eyelid 
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veins, and how that small, tenacious, claw-like hand of yours 
twitched. You would be a fine leader of men—but God help the 
wretches in your power! 

So had I mused upon him. Yet I confess that when we came 
into closer contact with each other even I was not proof against 
the singular courtesy of his manner and his unaccountable 
personal charm. 

Our conversation soon grew interesting; to me as a matter of 
course, and evidently to him also. A few general words led to 
interchange of remarks upon the country we were both visitors 
in and so to national characteristics—Pole and Irishman have not 
a few in common, both in their nature and history. An observation 
which he made, not without a certain flash in his light eyes and a 
transient uncovering of the teeth, on the Irish type of female 
beauty, suddenly suggested to me a stanza of an ancient Polish 
ballad, very full of milk-and-blood imagery, of alternating 
ferocity and voluptuousness. This I quoted to the astounded 
foreigner, in the vernacular, and this it was that metamorphosed 
his mere perfection of civility into sudden warmth, and, in fact, 
procured me the invitation in question. 

When I left Rathdrum the Baron’s last words to me were that 
if I ever thought of visiting his country otherwise than in books 
he held me bound to make Yany, his Galician seat, my head- 
quarters of study. 

From Czernowicz, therefore, where I stopped some time, I 
wrote, received in due time a few lines of prettily worded reply, and 
ultimately entered my sled in the nearest town to, yet at a most 
forbidding distance from, Yany, and started on my journey thither. 

The undertaking meant many long hours of undulation and 
skidding over the November snow, to the somniferous bell-jangle 
of my dirty little horses; the only impression of interest being 
weird gipsy concert I came in for at a miserable drinking-booth 
half buried in the snow where we halted for the refreshment of 
man and beast. Here, 1 remember, I discovered a very definite 
connection between the characteristic run of the tsimbol, the 
peculiar bite of the Zigeuner’s bow on his fiddle-string and some 
distinctive points of Turanian tongues—in other countries, in 
Spain, for instance, your gipsy speaks differently on his instrument. 
But, oddly enough, when I later attempted to put this observation 
on paper I could find no word to express it.” 


A few of our company evinced signs of sleepiness, but most of 
us who knew Marshfield, and that he who could, unless he had 
something novel to say, be as silent and retiring as he now 
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evinced signs of being copious, awaited further with patience. 
He has his own deliberate way of speaking, which he evidently 
enjoys greatly, though it be ocasionally trying to his listeners. 


“On the afternoon of my second day’s drive, the snow, which 
till then had fallen fine and continuous, ceased, and my Jehu, 
suddenly interrupting himself in the midst of some exciting wolf 
story, quite in keeping with the time of year and the wild 
surroundings, pointed to a distant spot against the grey sky to 
the north-west, between two wood-covered folds of ground—the 
first eastern spurs of the great Carpathian chain. 

“There stands Yany,” said he. 

I looked at my far-off goal with interest. As we drew nearer, 
the sinking sun, just dipping behind the hills, tinged the now 
distinct frontage with a cold copperlike gleam, but it was only for 
a minute; the next the building became nothing more to the eye 
than a black irregular silhouette against the crimson sky. 

Before we entered the long steep avenue of poplars, the early 
winter darkness was upon us, rendered all the more depressing by 
grey mists which gave a ghostly aspect to such objects as the 
sheen of the snow rendered visible. Once or twice there were 
feeble flashes of light looming in iridescent halos as we passed 
little clusters of hovels, but for which I should have been induced 
to fancy that the great Hof stood alone in the wilderness, such 
was the deathly stillness around. But even as the tall square 
building rose before us above the vapour, yellow lighted in various 
stories, and mighty in height and breadth, there broke upon my 
ear a deep-mouthed, menacing bay, which gave at once almost 
alarming reality to the eerie surroundings. 

“His Lordship’s boar and wolf hounds,” quoth my charioteer 
«calmly, unmindful of the regular pandemonium of howls and barks 
which ensued as he skilfully turned his horses through the gate- 
way and flogged the tired beasts into a sort of shambling canter 
that we might land with glory before the house door: a weak- 
ness common, I believe, to drivers of all nations. 

I alighted in the court of honour, and while awaiting an answer 
to my tug at the bell, stood, broken with fatigue, depressed, 
chilled and aching, questioning the wisdom of my proceedings 
and the amount of comfort, physical and moral, that was likely, to 
await me in a ¢éte-d-téte visit with a well-mannered savage in his 
own home. 

The unkempt tribe of stable retainers who began to gather round 
me and my rough vehicle in the gloom, with their evil-smelling 
sheepskins and their resigned battered visages, were not calculated 
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to reassure me. Yet when the door opened, there stood a smart 
chasseur and a solemn major-domo who might but just have 
stepped out of Mayfair; and there was displayed a spreading 
vista of warm deep-coloured halls, with here a statue and there 
a staffed bear, and underfoot pile carpets strewn. with rarest 
skins, 

Marvelling, yet comforted withal, I followed the solemn butler, 
who received me with the deference due to an expected guest and 
expressed the master’s regret for his enforced absence till dinner- 
time. I traversed vast rooms, each more sumptuous than the last, 
feeling the strangeness of the contrast between the outer desolation 
and this sybaritic excess of luxury growing ever more strongly upon 
me; caught a glimpse of a picture gallery, where peculiar yet 
admirably executed latter-day French pictures hung side by side 
with ferocious boar hunts of Snyder and such kin; and, at length, 
was ushered into a most cheerful room, modern to excess in its 
comfortable promise, where, in addition to the tall stove necessary 
for warmth, there burned on an open hearth a vastly pleasant fire 
of resinous logs, and where, on a low table, awaited me a dainty 
service of fragrant Russian tea. 

My impression of utter novelty seemed somehow enhanced by 
this unexpected refinement in the heart of the solitudes and in 
such a rugged shell, and yet, when I came to reflect, it was only 
characteristic of my cosmopolitan host. But another surprise 
was in store for me. 

When I had recovered bodily warmth and mental equilibrium in 
my downy armchair, before the roaring logs, and during the delicious 
absorption of my second glass of tea, I turned my attention to 
the French valet, evidently the Baron’s own man, who was 
deftly unpacking my portmanteau, and who, unless my practised 
eye deceived me, asked for nothing better than to entertain me 
with agreeable conversation the while. 

“Your master is out then,” quoth I, knowing that the most 
trivial remark would suffice to start him. 

True, Monseigneur was out; he was desolated, in despair (this 
with the national amiable and imaginative instinct); “but it 
was doubtless important business. M. le Baron had the visit of 
his factor during the midday meal; had left the table hurriedly, 
and had not been seen since. Madame la Baronne had been a 
little suffering, but she would receive Monsieur! 

“Madame!” exclaimed I, astounded. “Is your master then 
married ? since when? ”—visions of a fair Tartar, fit mate for my 
Baron, immediately springing somewhat alluringly before my 
mental vision. But the answer dispelled the picturesque fancy. 
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“Oh yes,” said the man, with a somewhat peculiar expression. 
“Yes, Monseigneur is married. Did Monsieur not know? And 
yet it was from England that Monseigneur brought back his 
wife.” 

“ An Englishwoman !” 

My first thought was one of pity; an Englishwoman alone in 
this wilderness—two days’ drive from even a railway station— 
and at the mercy of Kossowski! But the next minute I reversed 
my judgment. Probably she adored her rufous lord, took his 
veneer of courtesy—a veneer of the most exquisite polish, I 
grant you, but perilously thin—for the very perfection of chivalry. 
Or perchance it was his inner savageness itself that charmed her ; 
the most refined women often amaze one by the fascination which 
the preponderance of the brute in the opposite sex seems to have 
for them. 

I was anxious to hear more. 

“Ts it not dull for the lady here at this time of year ?” 

The valet raised his shoulders with a gesture of despair that 
was almost passionate. 

Dull! Ah, Monsieur could not conceive to himself the dulness 
of it. That poor Madame la Baronne! not even a little child to 
keep her company on the long, long days when there was nothing 
but snow in the heaven and on the earth and the howling of the 
wind and the dogs to cheer her. At the beginning, indeed, it had 
been different ; when the master first brought home his bride the 
house was gay enough. It was all redecorated and refurnished to 
receive her (Monsieur should have seen it before, a mere rendez- 
vous-de-chasse—for the matter of that so were all the country 
houses in these parts!) Ah, that was the good time! There 
were visits month after month; parties, sleighing, dancing, trips 
to St. Petersburg and Vienna. But this year it seemed they 
were to have nothirg but boars and wolves. How Madame 
could stand it—well, it was not for him to speak—and heaving 
a deep sigh he delicately inserted my white tie round my collar, 
and with a flourish twisted it into an irreproachable bow beneath 
my chin. 

I did not think it right to cross-examine the willing talker any 
further, especially as, despite his last asseveration, there were 
evidently volumes he still wished to pour forth; but I confess 
that, as I made my way slowly out of my room along the noiseless 
length of passage, I was conscious of an unwonted, not to 
say vulgar, curiosity concerning the woman who had captivated 
such a man as the Baron Kossowski. 

In a fit of speculative abstraction I must have taken the wrong 
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turning, for I presently found myself in a long narrow passage I 
did not remember. I was retracing my steps when there came 
the sound of rapid footfalls upon stone flags ; a little door flew open 
in the wall close to me, and a small, thick-set man, huddled in the 
rough sheepskin of the Galician peasant, with a mangy fur cap.on 
his head, nearly ran headlong into my arms. I was about con- 
descendingly to interpellate him in my best Polish, when I caught 
the gleam of an angry yellow eye and noted the bristle of a red 
beard—Kossowski ! 

Amazed, I fell back a step in silence. With a growl, like an 
uncouth animal disturbed, he drew his filthy cap over his brow 
with a savage gesture and pursued his way down the corridor at 
a sort of wild-boar trot. 

This first meeting between host and guest was so odd, so incon- 
gruous, that it afforded me plenty of food for a fresh line of conjec- 
ture as I traced my way back to the picture gallery, and from 
thence successfully to the drawing-room, which, as the door was 
ajar, I could not this time mistake. 

It was large and lofty and dimly lit by shaded lamps; through 
the rosy gloom I could at first only just make out a slender figure 
by the hearth; but as I advanced, this was resolved into a 
singularly graceful woman in clinging, fur-trimmed velvet gown, 
who, with one hand resting on the high mantelpiece, the other 
hanging listlessly by her side, stood gazing down at the crumbling 
wood fire as if in a dream. 

My friends are kind enough to say that I have a catlike tread; 
I know not how that may be, at any rate the carpet I was walking 
upon was thick enough to smother a heavier footfall: not until I 
was quite close to her did my hostess become aware of my 
presence. Then she started violently and looked over her 
shoulder at me with dilating eyes. Evidently a nervous creature, 
I saw the pulse in her throat, strained by her attitude, flutter 
like a terrified bird. 

The next instant she had stretched out her hand with sweet 
English words of welcome, and the face, which I had been 
comparing in my mind to that of Guido’s Cenci, became 
transformed by the arch and exquisite smile of a Greuse. For 
more than two years I had had no intercourse with any of my nation- 
ality. I could conceive the sound of his native tongue under such 
circumstances moving a man in @ curious unexpected fashion. 

I babbled some common-place reply, after which there was 
silence while we stood opposite each other, she looking at me 
expectantly. At length, with a sigh checked by a smile and an 
overtone of sadness in a voice that yet tried to be sprightly: 
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“Am I then so changed, Mr. Marshfield?” she asked And all 
at once I knew her: the girl whose nightingale throat had 
redeemed the desolation of the evenings at Rathdrum, whose sunny 
beauty had seemed (even to my celebrated cold-blooded xstheticism) 
worthy to haunt a man’s dreams. Yes, there was the subtle curve 
of waist, the warm line of throat, the dainty foot, the slender 
tip-tilted fingers—witty fingers, as I had classified them—which 
I now shook like a true Briton, instead of availing myself of 
the privilege the country gave me, and kissing her slender wrist. 

But she was changed; and I told her so with unconventional 
frankness, studying her closely as I spoke. 

“T am afraid,” I said gravely, “that this place does not agree 
with you.” 

She shrank from my scrutiny with a nervous movement and 
flushed to the roots of her red-brown hair. Then she answered 
coldly, that I was wrong, that she was in excellent health, but 
that she could not expect, any more than other people,{ to 
preserve perennial youth (I rapidly calculated she might be two- 
and-twenty), though indeed, with a little forced laugh, it was 
scarcely flattering to hear one had altered out of all recognition. 
Then, without allowing me time to reply, she plunged into a 
general topic of conversation which, as I should have been obtuse 
indeed not to take the hint, I did my best to keep up. 

But while she talked of Vienna and Warsaw, of her distant 
neighbours and last year’s visitors, it was evident that her mind 
was elsewhere: her eye wandered, she lost the thread of her 
discourse; answered me at random, and smiled her piteous smile 
incongruously. 

However lonely she might be in her solitary splendour, the com- 
pany of a countryman was evidently no such welcome diversion. 

After a little while she seemed to feel herself that she was 
lacking in cordiality, and, bringing her absent gaze to bear upon 
me with a puzzled strained look : 

“T fear you will find it very dull,” she said ; “ my‘husband is so 
wrapped up this winter in his country lifeand his sport, you are 
the first visitor we have had. There is nothing but guns and 
horses here, and you do not care for these things.” 

The door creaked behind us ; and the Baron entered, in faultless 
evening dress. Before she turned towards him I was sharp 
enough to catch again the upleaping of a quick dread in her eyes, 
not even so much dread perhaps, I thought afterwards, as horror— 
the horror we notice in some animals at the nearing of a beast of 
prey. It was gone in a second,and she was smiling. But it wasa 
revelation. 
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Perhaps he beat her in Russian fashion, and she as an {English- 
woman was narrow-minded enough to resent this ; or perhaps 
merely I had the misfortune to arrive during a matrimonial 
misunderstanding. 

The Baron would not give me leisure to reflect ; he was so very 
effusive in his greeting—not a hint of our previous meeting— 
unlike my hostess, all in all to me; eager to listen, to,reply ; 
almost affectionate, full of references to old times and genial 
allusions. No doubt when he chose he could be the most charm- 
ing of men; there were moments when, looking at him in his 
correct attire, hearkening to his cultured voice, marking his quiet 
smile and restrained gesture, the almost exaggerated politeness of 
his manner to his wife, whose fingers he had kissed with pretty, old- 
fashioned gallantry upon his entrance, I asked myself, could that 
encounter in the passage have been a dream? could that savage 
in the sheepskin be my courteous entertainer ? 

“Just as I came in, did I hear my wife say there was nothing 
for you to do in this place?” he said presently to me. Then, 
turning to her: 

“You do not seem to know Mr. Marshfield. Wherever he can 
open his eyes, there is for him something to see which might not 
interest other men. He will find things in my library which I 
have no notion of. He will discover objects for scientific observa- 
tion in all the members of my household, not only in the good- 
looking maids—though he could, I have no doubt, tell their points 
as I could those of a horse. We have maidens here of several 
distinct races, Marshfield. We have also witches, and Jew leeches, 
and holy daft people. In any case, Yany, with all its dependencies, 
material, male and female, are at your disposal, for what you can 
make out of them. 

“Tt is good,” he went on gaily, “that you should happen to 
have this happy disposition, for I fear that, no later than to- 
morrow, I may have to absent myself from home. I have heard 
that there are news of wolves—they menace to be a greater pest 
than usual this winter, but I am going to drive them on quite a new 
plan, and it will go hard with me if I don’t come even with them. 
Well for you, by the way, Marshfield, that you did not pass 
within their scent to-day.” Then, musingly: “I should not give 
much for the life of a traveller who happened to wander in these 
parts just now.” Here he interrupted himself hastily, and went 
over to his wife who had sunk back on her chair, livid, seemingly 
on the point of swooning. 


His gaze was devouring; so might a man look at the woman he 
adored, in his anxiety. 
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“ What! faint, Violet, alarmed!” His voice was subdued, yet 
there was an unmistakable thrill of emotion in it. 

“Pshaw!” thought I to myself, “ the man is a model husband.” 

She clenched her hands, and by sheer force of will seemed to 
pull herself together. These nervous women have often an unex- 
pected fund of strength. 

“Come, that is well,” said the Baron with a flickering smile ; 
«Mr. Marshfield will think you but badly acclimatised to Poland 
if a little wolf-scare can upset you. My dear wife is so soft- 
hearted,” he went on to me, “that she is capable of making 
herself quite ill over the sad fate that might have, but has not, 
overcome you. Or, perhaps,” he added, in a still gentler voice, 
“her fear is that I may expose myself to danger for the public weal.” 

She turned her head away, but I saw her set her teeth as if to 
choke a sob. The Baron chuckled in his throat and seemed to 
luxuriate in the pleasant thought. 

At this moment folding doors were thrown open, and supper 
was announced. I offered my arm, she rose and took it in silence. 
This silence she maintained during the first part of the meal, 
despite her husband’s brilliant conversation and almost up- 
roarious spirits. But, by-and-by, a bright colour mounted to 
her cheeks and lustre to her eyes. I suppose you will all think 
me horribly unpoetical if I add that she drank several glasses 
of champagne one after the other, a fact which perhaps may 
account for the change. 

At any rate she spoke and laughed and looked lovely, and I did 
not wonder that the Baron could hardly keep his eyes off her. 
But—whether it was her wifely anxiety or not—it was evident 
her mind was not at ease through it all, and I fancied that her 
brightness was feverish, her merriment slightly hysterical. 

After supper—an exquisite one it was—we adjourned together, 
in foreign fashion, to the drawing-room; the Baron threw him- 
self into a chair and, somewhat with the air of a pacha, demanded 
music. He was flushed; the veins of his forehead were swollen 
and stood out like cords; the wine drunk at table was potent: 
even through my phlegmatic frame it ran hotly. 

She hesitated a moment or two, then docilely sat down to the 
piano. That she could sing I have already made clear: how she 
could sing, with what pathos, passion, as well as perfect art, I had 
never realised before. 

When the song was ended she remained for a while, with eyes 
lost in distance, very still, save for her quick breathing. It was 
clear she was moved by the music; indeed she must have thrown 
her whole soul into it. 
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At first we, the audience, paid her thezare:compliment of silence. 
Then the Baron broke forth into loud applinst. 

“Brava, brava! that was really said con amore. A delicious 
love-song, delicious—but French! You must sing one of our 
Slav melodies for Marshfield before you allow us to go and smoke.” 

She started from her reverie with a flush, and after a pause 
struck slowly a few simple chords, then began one of those 
strangely sweet yet intensely pathetic Russian airs, which give 
one a curious revelation of the profound, endless melancholy lurk- 
ing in the national mind. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the Baron of me when it 
ceased. 

“What I have always thought of such music—it is that of a 
hopeless people ; poetical, crushed and resigned.” 

He gave a loud laugh. “Hear the analyst, the psychologue— 
why, man, it is a love-song! Is it possible that we, uncivilised, 
are truer realists than our hypercultured Western neighbours? 
Have we gone to the root of the matter, in our simple way?” 

The Baroness got up abruptly. She looked white and spent ; 
there were bistre circles round her eyes. 

“T am tired,” she said, with dry lips. “You will excuse me, Mr. 
Marshfield, I must really go to bed.” 

“Go to bed, go to bed,” cried her husband gaily. Then, quoting 
in Russian from the song she had just sung: “Sleep, my little 
soft white dove: my little innocent tender lamb!” 

She hurried from the room. The Baron laughed again, and, 
taking me familiarly by the arm, led me to his own set of apart- 
ments for the promised smoke. He ensconced me in an armchair, 
placed cigars of every description, and a Turkish pipe ready to my 
hand and a little table on which stood cut glass flasks and beakers 
in tempting array. 

After I had selected my cigar with some precautions, I glanced 
at him over a careless remark, and was startled to see a sudden 
alteration in his whole look and attitude. 

“You will forgive me, Marshfield,” he said, as he caught my eye, 
speaking with spasmodic politeness. ‘It is more than probable 
that I shall have to set out upon this chase I spoke of to-night, 
and I must now go and change my clothes, that I may be ready to 
start at any moment. This is the hour when it is most likely 
these hell-beasts are to be got at. You have all you want, I hope,” 
interrupting an outbreak of ferocity by an effort after his former 
courtesy. 

It was curious to watch the man of the world struggling with 
the primitive man. 
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“ But, Baron,” said I, “I do not at all see the fun of sticking at 
home like this. You know my passion for witnessing everything 
new, strange, and outlandish. You will surely not refuse me such 
an opportunity for observation as a midnight wolf-raid. I will do 
my best not to be in the way if you will take me with you.” 

At first it seemed as if he had some difficulty in realising the 
drift of my words, he was so engrossed by some inner thought. 
But as I repeated them, he gave vent to a loud cachination. 

“By heaven! I like your spirit,’ he exclaimed, clapping me 
strongly on the shoulder. “Of course you shall come. You 
shall,” he repeated, “and I promise you a sight, a hunt such as 
you never heard or dreamt of—you will be able to tell them in 
England the sort of thing we can do here in that line—such 
wolves are rare quarry,” he added, looking slily at me, “and I 
have a new plan for getting at them.” 

There was a long pause, and then there rose in the stillness the 
unearthly howling of the Baron’s hounds, a cheerful sound which 
only their owner’s somewhat loud converse of the evening had 
kept from becoming excessively obtrusive. 

“ Hark at them—the beauties!” cried he, showing his short 
strong teeth, pointed like a dog’s, in a wide grin of anticipative 
delight.’ “They have been kept on pretty short commons, poor 
things! They are hungry. By the way, Marshfield, you can sit 
tight to a horse, I trust ? If you were to roll off, you know, these 
splendid fellows they would chop you up in a second. They would 
chop you up, ” he repeated unctuously, “snap, crunch, gobble, and 
there would be an end of you!” 

“If I could not ride a decent horse without being thrown,” I 
retorted, a little stung by his manner, “after my recent three 
months’ torture with the Guard Cossacks, I should indeed be a 
hopless subject. Do not think of frightening me from the exploit, 
but say frankly if my company would be displeasing.” 

“Tut!” he said, waving his hand impatiently, “it is your affair. 
I have warned you. Go and get ready if you want to come. 
Time presses.” 

I was determined to be of the fray; my blood was up. I have 
hinted that the Baron’s Tokay had stirred it. 

I went to my room and hurriedly donned clothes more suitable 
for rough nightwork. My last care was to slip into my pockets 
a brace of double-barrelled pistols which formed part of my 
travelling kit. 

When I returned I found the Baron already booted and spurred ; 
this without metaphor. He was stretched full length on the 
divan, and did not speak as I came in, or even look at me. Chew- 
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ing an unlit cigar, with eyes fixed on the ceiling, he was evidently 
following some absorbing train of ideas. 

The silence was profound ; time went by; it grew oppressive ; 
at length, wearied out, I fell, over my chibouque, into a doze filled 
with puzzling visions, out of which I was awakened with a start. My 
companion had sprung up, very lightly, to his feet. In his throat 
was an odd, half-suppressed cry, gruesome to hear. He stood on 
tip-toe, with eyes fixed, as though looking through the wall, and I 
distinctly saw his ears point in the intensity of his listening. 

After a moment, with hasty, noiseless energy, and without the 
slightest ceremony, he blew the lamps out, drew back the heavy 
curtains and threw the tall window wide open. 

A rush of icy air, and the bright rays of the moon—gibbous, I 
remember, in her third quarter—filled the room. Outside, the 
mist had condensed, and the view was unrestricted over the white 
plains at the foot of the hill. 

The Baron stood motionless in the open window, callous to the 
cold in which, after a minute, I could hardly keep my teeth from 
chattering, his head bent forward, still listening. I listened too, 
with “all my ears,” but could not catch a sound; indeed the 
silence over the great expanse of snow might have been called 
awful; even the dogs were mute. 

Presently, far, far away, came a faint tinkle of bells; so faint, 
at first, that I thought it was but fancy, then distincter. It was 
even more eerie than the silence I thought, though I knew it could 
come but from some passing sleigh. ll at once that ceased, and 
again my duller senses could perceive nothing, though I saw by 
my host’s craning neck that he was more on the alert than ever. 
But at last I too heard once more, this time not bells, but as it 
were the tread of horses muffled by the snow, intermittent and dull 
yet drawing nearer. And then in the inner silence of the great 
house it seemed to me I caught the noise of closing doors; but 
here the hounds, as if suddenly becoming alive to some disturbance, 
raised the same fearsome concert of yells and barks with which 
they had greeted my arrival, and listening became useless. 

I had risen to my feet. My host, turning from the windows, 
seized my shoulder with a fierce grip, and bade me “hold my 
noise ;” for a second or two I stood motionless under his} iron 
talons, then he released me with an exultant whisper : 

“Now for our chase!” and made for the door with a spring. 
Hastily gulping down a mouthful of arrack from one of the bottles 
on the table, I followed him, and, guided by the sound of his 


footsteps before me, groped my way through passages black as 
Erebus. 
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After a time, which seemed a long one, a small door was flung 
open in front, and I saw Kossowski glide into the moonlit courtyard 
and cross the square. When I too came out he was disappearing 
into the gaping darkness of the open stable door, and there I 
overtook him. 

A man who seemed to have been sleeping in a corner jumped up 
at our entrance, and led out a horse ready saddled. In obedience 
to a gruff order from his master, as the latter mounted, he then 
brought forward another which he had evidently thought to ride 
himself and held the stirrup for me. 

We came delicately forth, and the Cossack hurriedly barred the 
great door behind us—I caught a glimpse of his worn, scarred 
face by the moonlight, as he peeped after us for a second before 
shutting himself in; it was stricken with terror. 

The Baron trotted briskly towards the kennels from whence 
there was now issuing a truly infernal clangour, and, as my steed 
followed suit of his own accord, I could see how he proceeded 
dexterously to unbolt the gates without dismounting, while the 
beasts within dashed themselves against them and tore the ground 
in their fury of impatience. 

He smiled, as he swung back the barriers at last, and his 
“beauties” came forth. Seven or eight monstrous brutes, hounds 
of a kind unknown to me: fulvous and sleek of coat, tall on their 
legs, square-headed, long-tailed, deep-chested ; with terrible jaws 
slobbering in eagerness. They leapt around and up at us, much 
to our horses’ distaste. Kossowski, still smiling, lashed at them 
unsparingly with his hunting whip, and they responded, not with 
yells of pain, but with snarls of fury. 

Managing his restless steed and his cruel whip with con- 
summate ease, my host drove the unruly crew before him, out of 
the precincts, then halted and bent down from his saddle to 
examine some slight prints in the snow which led, not the way I 
had come, but towards what seemed another avenue. In a second 
or two the hounds were gathered round this spot, their great 
snake-like tails quivering, nose to earth, yelping with excitement. 
I had some ado to manage my horse, and my eyesight was far from 
being as keen as the Baron’s, but I had then no doubt he had 
come already upon wolf-tracks, and I shuddered mentally, thinking 
of the sleigh bells. 

Suddenly Kossowski raised himself from his strained posi- 
tion; under his low fur cap his face, with its fixed smile, looked 
scarcely human in the white light: and then we broke into a 


hand canter just as the hounds dashed, in a compact body, along 
the trail. 
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But we had not gone more than a few hundred yards before 
they began to falter, then straggled, stopped and ran back and 
about with dismal cries. It was clear to me they had lost the 
scent. My companion reined in his horse, and mine, luckily a 
well-trained brute, halted of himself. 

We had reached a bend in a broad avenue of firs and larches, 
and just where we stood, and where the hounds ever returned and 
met nose to nose in frantic conclave, the snow was trampled and 
soiled, and a little further on planed in a great sweep, as if by a 
turning sleigh. Beyond was a double-furrowed track of skaits and 
regular hoof-prints leading far away. 

Before I had time to reflect upon the bearing of this unexpected 
interruption, Kossowski, as if suddenly possessed by a devil, fell 
upon the hounds with his whip, flogging them upon the new 
track, uttering the while the most savage cries I have ever 
heard issue from human throat. The disappointed beasts were 
nothing loth to seize upon another trail; after a second of 
hesitation they had understood, and were off upon it at a tearing 
pace, and we after them at the best speed of our horses. 

Some unformed idea that we were going to escort, or rescue, 
benighted travellers flickered dimly in my mind as I galloped 
through the night air; but when I managed to approach my 
companion and called out to him for explanation, he only turned 
half round and grinned at me. 

Before us lay now the white plain, scintillating under the high 
moon’s rays. That light is deceptive: I could be sure of nothing 
upon the wide expanse, but of the dark, leaping figures of the 
hounds already spread out in a straggling line, some right ahead, 
others just in front of us. In a short time also the icy wind, 
cutting my face mercilessly as we increased our pace, well nigh 
blinded me with tears of cold. 

I can hardly realise how long this pursuit after an unseen prey 
lasted; I can only remember that I was getting rather faint 
with fatigue, and ignominiously held on to my pommel, when all 
of a sudden the black outline of a sleigh merged into sight in 
front of us. 

I rubbed my smarting eyes with my benumbed hand; we 
were gaining upon it second by second; two of those hell-hounds 
of the Baron’s were already within a few leaps of it. 

Soon I was able to make out two figures, one standing up and 
urging the horses on with whip and voice, the other clinging to 
the back seat and looking towards us in an attitude of terror, A 
great fear crept into my half-frozen brain—were we not bringing 
deadly danger, instead of help to these travellers? Great God! 
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did the Baron mean to use them as a bait for his new method of 
wolf-hunting ? 

I would have turned upon Kossowski with a ery of expostulation 
or warning, but he, urging on his hounds, as he galloped on their 
flank, howling and gesticulating like a veritable Hun, passed me 
by like a flash, and all at once I knew.” 


Marshfield paused for a moment and sent his pale smile round 
upon his listeners, who now showed no signs of sleepiness; he 
knocked the ash from his cigar, twisted the latter round in his 
mouth, and added drily : 


“ And I confess it seemed to me a little strong, even for a Baron in 
the Carpathians. The travellers were our quarry. But the reason 
why the Lord of Yany had turned man-hunter I was yet to learn. 
Just then I had to direct my energies to frustrating his plans. 
I used my spurs mercilessly. Whilst I drew up even with him I 
saw the two figures in the sleigh change places; he who had 
hitherto driven now faced back, while his companion took the 
reins; there was the pale blue sheen of a revolver barrel under 
the moonlight, followed by a yellow flash, and the nearest hound 
rolled over in the snow. 

With an oath the Baron twisted round in his saddle to call up and 
urge on the remainder. My horse had taken fright at the report 
and dashed irresistibly forward, bringing me at once almost level 
with the fugitives, and the next instant the revolver was turned 
menacingly towards me. There was no time to explain; my 
pistol was already drawn, and as another of the brutes bounded 
up, almost under my horse’s feet, I loosed it upon him—I must 
have let off both barrels at once, for the weapon flew out of my 
hand, but the hound’s back was broken. I presume the traveller 
understood ; at any rate he did not fire at me. 

In moments of intense excitement like these, strangely enough, 
the mind is extraordinarily open to impressions. I shall never 
forget that man’s countenance, in the sledge, as he stood upright 
and defied us in his mortal danger; it was young, very handsome, 
the features not distorted, but set into a sort of desperate, stony 
calm, and I knew it, beyond all doubt, for that of an English- 
man. And then I saw his companion—it was the Baron’s wife. 

It takes a long time to say all this; it only required an instant 
to see it. The loud explosion of my pistol had hardly ceased to 
ring before the Baron, with a fearful imprecation, was upon me. 
First he lashed at me with his whip as we tore along side by side, 
and then I saw him wind the reins round his off-arm and bend 
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over, and I felt his angry fingers close tightly on my right foot. 
The next instant I should have been lifted out of my saddle, but 
there came another shot from the sledge. The Baron’s horse 
plunged and stumbled, and the Baron, hanging on to my foot with 
a fierce grip, was wrenched from his seat. His horse, however, 
was up again immediately, and I was released, and then I caught 
a confused glimpse of the frightened and wounded animal gallop- 
ing wildly away to the right, leaving a black track of blood behind 
him in the snow, his master, entangled in the reins, running with 
incredible swiftness by his side and endeavouring to vault back 
into the saddle. 

And now came to pass a terrible thing which, in his savage 
plans, my host had doubtless never anticipated. 

One of the hounds that had during this short check recovered 
lost ground, coming across this hot trail of blood, turned away 
from his course, and with a joyous yell darted after the running 
man. In another instant the remainder of the pack were upon 
the new scent. 

As soon as I could stop my horse,I tried to turn him in the 
direction the new chase had taken, but just then, through the 
night air, over the receding sound of the horse’s scamper and 
the sobbing of the pack in full cry, there came a long scream, and 
after that a sickening silence. And I knew that somewhere 
yonder, under the beautiful moonlight, the Baron Kossowski was 
being devoured by his starving dogs. 

I looked round, with the sweat on my face, vaguely, for some 
human being to share the horror of the moment, and I saw, glid- 
ing away, far away, in the white distance, the black silhouette 
of the sledge.” 


“Well?” said we, in divers tones of impatience, curiosity, or 
horror, according to our divers temperaments, as the speaker un- 
crossed his legs and gazed at us in mild triumph, with all the air 
of having said his say, and satisfactorily proved his point. 

“Well,” repeated he, “what more do you want to know? It 
will interest you but slightly, I am sure, to hear how I found my 
way back to the Hof; or how I told as much as I deemed prudent 
of the evening’s gruesome work to the Baron’s servants, who, by 
the way, to my amazement, displayed the profoundest and most 
unmistakable sorrow at the tidings, and sallied forth (at their 
head the Cossack who had seen us depart) to seek for his remains, 
Excuse the unpleasantness of the remark: I fear the dogs must 
have left very little of him: he had dieted them so carefully. 
However, since it was to have been a case of ‘chop, crunch and 
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gobble,’ as the Baron had it, I preferred that that particular fate 
should have overtaken him than me—or, for that matter, either 
of these two country people of ours in the sledge. 

Nor am I going to inflict upon you,” continued Marshfield, 
after draining his glass, “a full account of my impressions when 
I found myself once more in that immense, deserted and stricken 
house, so luxuriously prepared for the mistress who had fled from 
it ; how I philosophised over all this, according to my wont; the 
conjectures I made as to the first acts of the drama, the untold 
sufferings my countrywoman must have endured from the moment 
her husband first grew jealous till she determined on this 
desperate step; as to how and when she had met her lover, how 
they communicated and how the Baron had discovered the intended 
flitting in time to concoct his characteristic revenge. 

One thing you may be sure of, I had no mind to remain at Yany 
an hour longer than necessary. I even contrived to get well clear 
of the neighbourhood before the lady’s absence was discovered. 
Luckily for me—or I might have been taxed with connivance ; 
though indeed the simple household did not seem to know what 
suspicion was, and accepted my account with childlike credence 
—very typical, and very convenient to me at the same time.” 

“ But how do you know,” said one of us, “ that the man was her 
lover ?—he might have been her brother or some other relative ?” 

“That,” said Marshfield, with his little flat laugh, “I happen 
to have ascertained—and, curiously enough, only a few weeks ago. 
It was at the play, between the acts, from my comfortable seat 
(first row of the pit), I was looking leisurely round the house 
when I caught sight of a woman, in a box close by, whose head 
was turned from me, and who presented the somewhat unusual 
spectacle of a young neck and shoulders of the most exquisite 
contour—and perfectly grey hair; and not dull grey, but rather 
of a pleasing tint—like frosted silver. This aroused my curiosity, 
I brought my glasses to a focus on her, and waited patiently till 
she turned round. ThenI recognised the Baroness Kossowski, and 
I no longer wondered at the young hair being white. 

Yet she looked placid and happy; strangely so, it seemed to 
me, under the sudden reviving in my memory of such scenes as I 
have now described. But presently I understood further ; beside 
her, in close attendance, was the man of the sledge, a handsome 
fellow with much of a military air about him. 

During the course of the evening, as I watched, I saw a friend 

of mine come into the box, and at the end I slipped out into the 
passage to catch him as he came out. 

‘Who is the woman with the white hair?’ I asked. Then, in 
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the fragmentary style approved of by ultra-fashionable young 
men—this earnest—languid mode of speech presents curious 
similarities in all languages—he told me: ‘ Most charming couple 
in London—awfully pretty, wasn’t she?—He had been in the 
Guards—attaché at Vienna once—they adored each other. White 
hair, devilish queer, wasn’t it? Suited her, somehow. And then 
she had been married to a Russian, or something, somewhere in 
the wilds, and their names were——’ But do you know,” said 
Marshfield, interrupting himself, “I think I had better let you 
find that out for yourselves, if you care.” 
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Curenne.* 


Tus sketch of the life and career of Turenne continues the 
series of the biographies of great commanders we have already 
noticed, and is an inferior book on a noble subject. Colonel 
Hozier justly describes Turenne as the first soldier of the old 
French Monarchy; and a graphic account of his fine campaigns, 
and a discerning estimate of his true place among the masters 
of the art of war, would be a valuable contribution to military 
history. This volume, however, is not of this type; and it is 
rather an ill-digested and hasty compilation, devoid of original 
thought and research, than a conscientious or a successful attempt 
to place before us the life or image of one of the greatest captains 
of the seventeenth century, and to pronounce a careful judgment 
on his famous exploits. Colonel Hozier, no doubt, has studied 
his subject ; he has read much that has been written on Turenne ; 
and he has, at least, endeavoured to describe what were the 
conditions of war and the state of armies during the long career 
of that illustrious chief—a topic on whith he has rightly enlarged ; 
but real intelligence and deep knowledge are wanting through 
every part of this book ; and it nowhere conveys a vivid impression 
of the personality and the achievements of Turenne, or of the 
characteristics of the military art during the second half of the 
seventeenth century. The volume, too, overflows with errors 
occasionally of a ridiculous kind ; it is burdened with tedious and 
petty details, while it is very deficient in breadth of view; and it 
is redolent of that pedantry of the German camp which, since 
_ the war of 1870-1, has disfigured the works of so many writers, 
and which abounds in shallow conceits and sciolism. Napoleon 
has left us a masterly sketch of the character and the campaigns 
of Turenne; and M. Le Roy, a recent French writer, has 
composed a learned and useful account of the conduct and life 
of the great French Marshal. Colonel Hozier, however, has 
not scrupled to borrow largely from Napoleon’s Précis, without 
**Turenne.” By H. M. Hozier. London: Chapman & Hall. 1885. 
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making a sign of acknowledgment ; and as for M. Le Roy, he has 
transcribed whole passages, and almost pages, from that author's 
work. 

Henry la Tour d’Auvergne, the Turenne of history, was born 
at Sedan in 1611. His father was one of the great noblesse of 
France; his mother came from the House of Orange, that) 


illustrious stem of heroes and statesmen. Turenne, like other gies 


renowned warriors, was feeble and even sickly in childhood ; but 
he showed from the first a love for arms; and the story is well 
known how he passed a night on a gun carriage on the ramparts 
of Sedan, in order to prove that his delicate frame could endure 
the hardships of a soldier’s life. The boy was brought up with 
the attentive care bestowed in those days, in many instances, on 
the young scions of the French nobility; he was sedulously 
trained in the military art; and the future strategist gave 
industrious days to the study of the campaigns of Cesar, and to 
the astonishing marches of Alexander the Great, whose career 
made a deep impression on him. At the age of fourteen, Turenne 
was sent to serve under his uncle, Frederick Henry of Nassau ; 
and the young soldier, who, though of the highest rank, made 
his first essays in war as a private, took part for some years in 
the protracted contest between Spain and the Dutch Republic 
then being waged in the Low Countries. The youth distinguished 
himself at more than one siege for his professional zeal and 
intrepid courage; and there is reason to believe that the extreme 
length and the indecisive character of this kind of warfare 
first directed the thoughts of the future chief to the question 
whether operations in the field might not accomplish more than 
campaigns of sieges. Turenne obtained a regiment from Louis 
XIII. in 1629, when only nineteen ; and from this time forward 
he was a soldier of France, and acquired a reputation that never 
ceased to grow. The manner of life of the young colonel was 
characteristic of the coming man. Of a staid, disciplined, and 
self-contained nature, Turenne shunned the licence and waste of 
Paris; and he devoted his time to improving his corps, with such 
success that he could justly boast, that “it had scarcely a match 
in the king’s service.’ The military career of the great future 
general begins, properly speaking, a few years afterwards, when, 
in 1635, Richelieu threw the sword of France into the balance of 
Fortune trembling throughout the course of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Turenne, during the next eight years, served under La Valette, 
Saxe-Weimar, and Harcourt; and he distinguished himself on 
many occasions as a fearless and thoroughly capable officer. 
Unlike, however, his great rival Condé, and other commanders of 
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the first order, his powers were only developed by degrees; 
his name is not linked, in early manhood, with days like those of 
Rocroy and Arcola; and, whether because the occasion was 
wanting, or because, as we think, his genius was one that 
required time and thought to be fully matured, he did not force 
his way to the foremost rank until he had passed through a long 
and trying probation. At last, having slowly won his way to the 
grade of General, he gave proof of his capacity for large operations 
of war, in the Italian campaign of 1643; he baffled the 
commanders opposed to him in a series of movements round 
Alessandria; and he terminated an admirably conducted con- 
test by the reduction of a great part of Piedmont. His reward 
was the baton of{a Marshal of France, though Mazarin, it is 
said, conferred the distinction rather from political views and 
motives than from a consciousness that it was the reward of 
merit. 

Turenne, during the next thirty years, indisputably was the 
first soldier of Europe. We can only glance at his numerous 
campaigns, all characterised by the peculiar features which have 
marked him out as a truly great captain. In 1644-5 he was 
opposed to Mercy, an admirable chief, and he was second in 
command to the Grand Condé—a hero, but somewhat wanting in 
prudence ; and he suffered a heavy defeat in the Tauber, and was 
out-generalled, on the whole, at Fribourg. Yet he showed what 
he was in these passages of arms; and his skilful retreat after 
the rout of Mergertheim, his march down the Rhine after the 
siege of Philipsbourg, and his operations to prevent Mercy and 
Charles of Lorraine from effecting their junction, are fine 
specimens of scientific strategy. In the next two campaigns he 
was in supreme command; and the admirable movements by 
which he continued to unite with his allies on the Maine, and to 
carry the war to the Lech and the Inn, completely baffling the 
Imperialist chiefs, are remarkable for their daring and skill. We 
pass over his unhappy defection at the beginning of the war of 
the Fronde; but when he rejoined the Royal Standard, it may 
truly be said that he saved the Monarchy by his prudence, 
constancy, and profound generalship. These campaigns, though 
a bloody civil contest, have in this respect a peculiar interest, 
that Turenne was opposed to the Grand Condé, and his superiority 
over his fiery adversary is manifest to an impartial critic. 
Occasionally, no doubt, the astonishing boldness and energy of 
Condé gained an advantage; but the science of Turenne in the 
long run prevailed, and the tactics by which he baffled his foe 
near Gien, on the Loire, in 1652, his firmness in maintaining his 
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hold on Paris, his temporising campaign of 1653, his skill in 
raising the siege of Arras, and the series of operations in the 
following years, crowned by the decisive victory of the Dunes, in 
which he rolled the war back into the Low Countries, all reveal 
the presence of commanding powers. 

In the War of Devolution Turenne did little; but he planned, 
and in the main directed, the memorable campaign of 1672, the 
most brilliant of those of Louis XIV. It was by his advice that 
Maastricht was masked, and that the lines for invading Holland 
were selected by the combined armies ; and this splendid strategy, 
attended with success, unparalleled before in European warfare, 
if in its execution it failed at one point, was absolutely faultless 
in its fine conceptions. When the tide turned, and indignant 
Germany rose to the aid of the Dutch Republic, Turenne played 
a grand and decisive part in defending France against the hosts 
of her foes, and it was mainly due to his transcendent gifts that 
she obtained a favourable peace at Nimeguen. In these opera- 
tions Turenne displayed capacity of the highest order; he 
admirably illustrated the strategic maxim that a bold offensive is 
the best defence; and the mancuvres by which he more than 
once divided enemies converging on him, and above all the 
march in which, in 1674, he moved behind the screen of the 
Vosges, and suddenly broke in on his astounded foes, are marked 
by real strategic genius. In 1673 he was, no doubt, outgeneralled 
by Montecuculi, a worthy antagonist ; but he had his revenge in 
1675 ; and he had gained a decided advantage over the Imperialist 
chief, and was probably on the very edge of victory, when he met 
a soldier’s death on the Sassbach. 

A discriminating and intelligent estimate of Turenne, as a 
great master of war, is not to be found in this volume. What, in 
truth, could we expect from a writer who informs us that “ Vic- 
tory has ever smiled on the strategist who has developed details, 
and worked out the niceties of time and distance ;” as though 
what Napoleon has justly called “the divine part of the art of 
war,” depended only on industry, and not on genius! Not less 
absurd is such a sentence as this, that ‘‘ Turenne was the first to 
indicate an oblique formation for attack, which Frederick the 
Great afterwards developed on the battle-field, and Napoleon 
made an integral element of strategy ;” as though the manifold 
combinations of these great Generals could be brought under a 
mere formula, and as though the “oblique order ”—in this sense 
meaning that, if you can, you should circumvent your enemy—is 
not as old as perhaps the first recorded battle. We pass by this 
pedantic ignorance, and shall endeavour to present our own view 
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of the military characteristics of Turenne, and of his position 
among great captains. He has properly been called a consummate 
strategist; but itis hardly true that he was the sole author of 
strategy in the modern sense, for several operations of Parma in 
the field, and especially of Gustavus Adolphus, reveal strategic 
genius at least equal to that of the renowned French Marshal. 
Of Turenne, however, it may be fairly said that he was, perhaps, 
the first commander since Roman times who thoroughly perceived 
the supreme importance of strategy as a cause of success in war ; 
he was the first who completely grasped the truth that well- 
combined movements on a given theatre, bringing force to bear on 
decisive points, are the means of achieving great results; and he 
illustrated the theory, in his long career, by fine examples, which 
advanced the art of strategy toa high pitch of perfection. Before 
his time, with a few grand exceptions, war was a dreary round of 
battles and sieges, fought or undertaken without definite objects ; 
armies encountered each other as if by chance, and months were 
spent in reducing a fortress—without, perhaps, any adequate 
gain; and though military operations were often vast—witness 
the invasions of the feudal age—they were comparatively aimless 
and ill-concerted. Turenne took up the art at this point, and, 
profiting by experience derived from predecessors of undoubted 
powers, made war more a game of well-planned manceuvres than 
ever had been the case formerly ; sought to attain success, less 
by the shock of arms than by rapid and well-combined marches; 
and regarded campaigns, not as merely occasions on which hostile 
armies were to meet each other, but as large operations in which 
great results were to be chiefly attained by the distribution of 
military force on selected points, and on which battles and sieges 
were rather incidents in a series of well-directed movements, 
than events necessarily of the first importance. 

This discovery, as we may almost call it, marks a new era in 
the annals of war, and is a decisive proof of Turenne’s genius. 
How did the great master apply his method, and what was the 
character of his stategy? Turenne always surveyed the whole 
theatre of war; combined operations in it in such a way as to 
make the force in his hands most effective; and fought with a 
view to the entire campaign, and not for the sake of barren 
victories. We see him carrying out these principles of his art 
during the thirty years that he commanded armies; but as 
Napoleon truly remarks, his military genius seemed ever growing, 
and acquired new splendour and power from experience. Thus, 
though his able predecessor, Guébriant, undoubtedly pursued a 
project of the kind, Turenne was the first general who effectively 
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combined the operations of the French and the allies in the later 
years of the Thirty Years’ War; and the result was seen in his 
complete success in the campaigns of 1646-48, when he carried 
the war into the heart of Germany, and rolled his adversaries 
beyond the heads of the Danube. With like strategic insight, in 
the campaign of 1645, he neglected the useless siege of Fribourg, 
and marched down the Rhine to master and occupy the Palatinate 
already in sympathy French, while in 1646 he made his great 
march up and down the Rhine to effect his junction with the 
Swedes, and to overrun Franconia. In the war of the Fronde there 
were fewer occasions for the exhibition of pure strategy; but 
Turenne manifested his great powers in making Paris and the 
adjoining country the scene of the contest in the first instance ; 
and the operations in which, in its later stages, he advanced into 
the Spanish Netherlands, are admirable in their well-concerted 
movements. 

The genius, however, of this consummate strategist is seen at 
its best in the memorable campaigns from 1672 to 1675. His 
plan for the invasion of the Dutch Republic is a masterpiece of 
military skill; the true lines of attack are always selected; the 
movements by which the allied armies were brought up to the 
walls of Amsterdam have been scarcely surpassed in modern war; 
and though it may be said that, in any event, the Low Countries 
would have been overrun, so greatly superior were the French 
forces, it may be confidently asserted that had the projects of 
Condé been followed by Louis XIV., the operations would have 
been much more tedious. Not less skilful, as we have observed, 
was Turenne’s offensive defence of France; and as for the march 
along the Vosges, which surprised his enemies in 1674, it re- 
sembled in some degree the movement which confounded Mélas 
in 1800. In one combination, it should be added, which is a sure 
test of a strategist’s powers, this great commander was very 
felicitous. Turenne, like Napoleon, often played the game of 
interposing between divided enemies, and beating them by well- 
directed strokes before their junction had been complete; and in 
this department of the highest generalship he has been surpassed 
by Napoleon alone. His operations in 1645 against Mercy and 
Charles of Lorraine, and again, in 1673, against the allies who 
endeavoured to converge upon the Meuse, and to crush him with 
their united forces, are not as daring, as rapid, as dazzling, as 
those of the General of 1796, but they were well thought out and 
perfectly combined, and they were crowned with real if not 
brilliant success. 


Original genius matured by experience, far-sighted judgment 
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and calculation, tenacity, constancy, and cautious skill, were thus 
the main features of Turenne’s strategy ; and it should be added 
that, making allowance for the state of the theatres of war in that 
age, for bad and scanty roads, for unbridged rivers, and for the 
difficulty of making armies subsist, the celerity of his movements, 
the natural result of well-laid plans and mastery of art, was in 
the highest degree admirable. If we measure him, too, by the 
test of success, no strategist has achieved more; his great com- 
binations scarcely ever failed; disasters like those of Leipsic and 
Waterloo are not associated with -his glorious name; and this was 
largely due to the sound, sober sense which was a main element 
of his well-balanced nature. His strategic powers were, in fact, 
so great that the science of large operations in the field made no 
progress since it left his hands, until Napoleon appeared on 
the scene; Marlborough in this respect did not equal Turenne, 
and Frederick the Great was far his inferior; and this alone 
determines the eminent rank of the Marshal among the masters 
of war. 

In one respect, however, Turenne, we believe, judging him even 
by the standard of his age, fell short of the highest excellence, and 
in this particular he was surpassed by Gustavus Adolphus, and 
no doubt by Marlborough. If we survey Turenne’s career as a 
whole, we see that, admirable as his conceptions were, he some- 
times failed at the decisive moment in carrying them out in 
their full completeness ; his staid and somewhat passionless nature 
had not the imagination and ardent force which, in Napier’s 
phrase, caused “ Napoleon’s battles to be the sweep of the wave 
that blots out the landscape;” and his execution of his fine 
projects was occasionally somewhat imperfect and _ halting. 
Thus, after the decisive victory of the Dunes, he might have 
overrun the Spanish Netherlands, and finished the war by taking 
Brussels: he directed the allied armies with wonderful skill, in 
1672, to the gates of Amsterdam, but hesitated on the verge of 
success—in this respect inferior to the Grand Condé, who 
earnestly advised a forward movement; and in 1674 he might 
have accomplished more when he had taken his astounded enemies 
by surprise. In all these instances a good apology may, we 
dare say, be made for the Marshal; operations were in those days 
slow; political considerations may have weighed with him, and 
in 1672 he was crossed by Louvois ; but the same phenomenon too 
often runs in his conduct of war not to make us convinced that 
they indicate a defect in his powers. On the other hand, the 
greatness of Turenne in defeat is entitled to the very highest 
praise ; and here he shows almost at his best as a strategist. The 
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French Marshal may not have possessed the iron will of Frederick 
the Great, or the unflinching heroism of the veteran Bliicher; he 
would not, perhaps, have marched from Kolin to Rossbach; he 
would not, perhaps, have ventured to make a flank march from 
Wavre to Waterloo with an army beaten two days previously ; 
but he effected by scientific skill what these great soldiers 
effected by daring; and his retreat on Hesse after the rout of 
Mergertheim ; and his movements after he had been baffled by 
Montecuculi in 1673 are fine examples of the art by means of 
which he could pluck safety and even success from danger. 
Turenne did not attain pre-eminence in the art of tactics, in 
the lower sense, that is in handling troops on the field of battle. 
In this respect he was very inferior to his illustrious rival, Condé, 
whose insight in the actual shock of arms, whose mastery of his 
devoted soldiery, and whose inspiration as a great warrior has 
been seldom equalled by any commander. His judgment, too, 
though profound, was slow; he was not always able to seize the 
occasion, an essential quality of a great tactician; nor did he 
possess the marvellous coup d’cil, the faculty of perceiving the 
point where to strike, which was the distinctive mark of Marl- 
borough’s genius. Moreover, though he was a great organiser, 
and administrator iu an age of progress in war, no improvements 
in tactics are due to him; he effected little, if any, changes in the 
customary routine of the order of battle; and, from first to last, 
though infantry as an arm was being largely developed and 
growing more important, he adhered to the old formations of 
cavalry as wings, of footmen in masses holding the centre, and of 
artillery extended along the front, without regard to the accidents 
of the ground. It should be added that scarcely any general of 
nearly equal powers won so few pitched battles; the Dunes was 
his most decisive victory, and even this was not a great signal 
triumph; the fame of Sintzheim and Turckheim is dim beside 
that of Rocroy and Nordlingen, and is wholly effaced by 
Blenheim and Ramillies ; and Turenne, for so great a commander, 
suffered rather more than his share of defeats, not, indeed, 
ruinous, but not doubtful. But in the higher departments of 
tactics, where the art blends as it were with strategy, in the 
dispositions that just precede battles, Turenne’s powers were of the 
highest order; and here, again, he attained greatness. Thus his 
combinations to defeat Condé near Gien, on the Loire, were com- 
pletely successful, and show true genius, as Napoleon points out ; 
and the flank march to the Glotterthal, which, after the bloody 
strife at Fribourg, at last dislodged Mer¢y from his positions, and 
compelled that able chief to retreat, is a fine exhibition of the 
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higher tactics. Thus, too, he skilfully took advantage of the 
fall of the tide at the battle of the Dunes, and turned the Spanish 
right by a well-directed movement along the strand which had 
become uncovered ; this being, perhaps, the best instance of his 
coup d’cil in the actual field, but, as Napoleon says, nothing very 
wonderful. Taken altogether, Turenne cannot rank among 
tacticians of the first order; he was not before the ideas of his 
time; and in this respect he cannot be compared with the first 
tactical genius of the eighteenth century, the warrior of Leuthen, 
Rosbach, and Prague, who, misunderstood as he has been by 
sciolists, did really great things in this sphere of his art. 

A few other points in the life and the character of this great 
man remain to be noticed. As an administrator, Turenne, we 
have said, was eminent; he contributed largely to the immense 
changes which took place in the French army during the second 
half of the seventeenth century. That army, when Richelieu came 
into power, was little more than’ a feudal militia, sustained by a 
small regular force; its organization was very defective, and it 
was wholly inferior as an instrument of war to the renowned and 
veteran legions of the House of Austria. The French army of 
the Thirty Years’ War, apart from a few household regiments, 
was a mere assemblage of untrained bands, in the power of the 
superior noblesse quickly called together and as quickly 
dissolved ; the infantry were only levies of peasants ill-armed, 
undisciplined, and weak in numbers; and though the cavalry was 
a much better force, its formations and tactics were rude and ill- 
planned; and the artillery, as an arm, was very imperfect, and 
there were no corps of scientific officers. Within fifty years all 
this had been changed, and the French army, completely trans- 
formed, had become the terror and wonder of Europe, so much so 
that it was deemed invincible until Marlborough broke the spell 
at Blenheim. By this time its numbers had been more than 
doubled, it had become a standing army in the true sense of the 
word, with gallant nobles, indeed, as its officers, but through all its 
branches controlled by the Crown, and it had all the characteristics 
of a great regular force, administered and organised with in- 
telligent care. The infantry had been increased fourfold, and the 
arrays of peasants had become regiments of real soldiers, under 
strict discipline, and provided with a superior arm ; the cavalry 
was brought to a high point of perfection by improved manceuvres 
and systematic training; the artillery had made extraordinary 
progress through changes effected in the matériel and in the 
hierarchy of the commanding officers ; scientific corps had been 
fully developed, and all the administrative services had made such 
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an advance that their celerity and efficiency was deemed 
marvellous. 

This great change, far beyond the changes in the organisation 
of war in our time, was due mainly to three men, Turenne, Louvois 
and the illustrious Vauban, and contemporary evidence shows 
that Turenne was the master-mind in the immense reform. This 
circumstance alone entitles the Marshal to a high place in the 
Temple of Fame, and it is seldom, indeed, that genius in 
command and in military administration are found combined. 
It should be added that the rare capacity and reflective powers of 
this renowned soldier were displayed in the closet as well as the 
field. Turenne, after the death of Mazarin, was a trusted 
adviser of Louis XIV., and he proved himself sagacious and deep in 
counsel. He showed much diplomatic skill in conducting the 
negotiations for the sale of Dunkirk; he justly maintained that 
the alliance of France with Portugal was a French interest, as 
affording a check on the Spanish Monarchy; and had his 
prudent and statesmanlike counsels prevailed in the war of 1672, 
the Dutch Republic would have probably become a submissive 
ally and vassal of France, and the history of Europe have run 
another course. As for other features of Turenne’s character, we 
can only cast a passing glance at them. Staid, solid, calm, and 
reserved in nature, he did not possess the magical influence of the 
Grand Condé over the French soldiery, impressionable, fiery, and 
quick in execution, but no commander was ever more revered; and 
amiable qualities were so blended in him with the sterner 
powers of a great captain, that he was known in the camp by the 
name of our “Father,” the symbol of willing respect and 
obedience. Proofs, in fact, abound of the extreme kindliness and 
even tenderness of this noble character: no general, perhaps, has 
given more attention to the requirements of the men he led, or 
has been more sparing of their lives and blood ; and this alone shows 
that the one act of cruelty associated with the name of Turenne, 
the devastation of the Palatinate by fire, was wholly due to the 
orders of Louvois. For the rest, this great warrior, in an age of 
license, was a chaste, upright, and just-minded man. There was 
more of the Dutch than the French nature in the elements that 
make up his character, and his massive and somewhat heavy 
features, lit up, however, by eyes of power, which reveal genius and 
thought within, show that he had more affinity with the great 
— of Nassau than with the fickle and brilliant Lords of 

edan. 

Colonel Hozier compares Turenne with Wellington, but the 
comparison seems to us far from just. No doubt the two men 
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had some common qualities; both were far-sighted and sagacious 
chiefs, both were singularly chary of their soldiers’ blood, both 
rather avoided than courted battles. But Turenne was one of 
the first of strategists, while Wellington did not excel in strategy ; 
Turenne was scarcely a first-rate tactician, while Wellington was 
a master in defence ; Turenne was far in advance of his time in 
all that pertains to the art of war, and this was not the case with 
the great Duke. On the whole, history will, we think, place the 
French chief on a higher level of fame than our illustrious and 
revered countryman, though he won us Waterloo or Salamanca, 
and did not display more great qualities than those which sus- 
tained Wellington at Torres Vedras, the masterpiece of his military 
career. Turenne, in fact, was, we believe, the first of the great 
commanders of the seventeenth century ; not so much, probably, 
on account of his genius—for in this he may have been surpassed 
by Gustavus—nor yet on account of his famous exploits—for in 
these he was far behind Marlborough—but because, through a 
long and glorious career, he developed the scientific part of war 
in a way that had not been seen before, and because his is one of 
the foremost names in military administration that has been ever 
known. Asa strategist, indeed, Turenne holds a second place to 
Napoleon alone; and if he never gave proof of the astonishing 
powers seen in 1796 and 1800, if he never achieved the immense 
success of Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, still, in this 
supreme part of the art of war, he was more judicious than the 
great Corsican. He did not display his over-confidence—he was 
more sound and prudent, if less dazzling. 
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Ju a Dim Light. 


A STORY. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). 


“Rie up straight away till you come up under Heltor Down— 
the round pine-tree wood a’ top o’ the hill to your left is Heltor 
Down, master—and then bear away to your right till you come 
to a house standing, lonely like, in a garden with high pales 
all round ’un, and then if you sees any one, and likes to do it, 
there’s no harm in your making inquiry again.” 

“ And after I’ve inquired my way, and passed the house, what 
then, my man? The light is getting dim already——” 

“Aye, so! Fog’s thickening up,” he interrupted complacently. 

“Exactly! and I don’t want to be befogged on Dartmoor. 
Tell me the shortest cut I can take to the nearest village inn ?” 

“Where do ’ee want to be gwain?” the excellent fellow asked, 
with the slow, stolid curiosity of his class. 

“T did want to push on to Princes Town—-~~” 

“Gently does it, master,” he said, leaning on his pickaxe and 
surveying me with lethargic derision. “I’ve told ’ee where to 
go, and how to go there——” 

“You’ve only told me the road for a short way. Where does 
it lead to?” 

“Tl tell ’ee again,” he spoke with maddening moderation. 
“Tl tell ’ee again. J don’t groodge a fellow-creature all the 
good a few words from me may do him. You ride away till you 
come up under Heltor Down—the round pine-tree wood a’ top of 
the hill is Heltor Down, master—and then bear away to your 
right till you come to a house standing, lonely like, in a garden 
with high pales all round ’un, and then if you sees any one, and 
likes to do it, there’s no harm in your making inquiry again.” 

‘Can they direct me to Princes Town?” 

“ Aye! sure! if they know the way themselves.” 

It was the close of a midsummer day, and all nature was 
dripping, as it is the wont of nature to do at midsummer, as well 
as the other seasons in Devonshire. Breathing a fervent prayer 
of thanksgiving for being only a wayfarer through this damp and 
depressing western land, I set myself to the serious consideration 
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of what it would be best for me to do if the information I 
received at the lonely house under Heltor Down annihilated my 
hopes of gaining the shelter of an inn, before black impenetrable 
darkness made the wild, pathless moors dangerous travelling- 
ground. 

The necessity for riding slowly gave me plenty of time for 
reflection before I reached the lonely house, and I found my 
mind dwelling curiously on an episode that had occurred the 
previous evening at Plymouth. 

I had gone to a livery-stable to which I had been recommended 
as a likely place at which to find a stout cob for sale at a 
reasonable price. My intention had been to buy a horse, to ride 
it over Dartmoor, and such portions of the country as were not 
readily accessible by train, and then sell it at some market-town 
when the days of my holiday were ended. 

In pursuance of this intention I had been standing in the 
livery-stable yard looking over a likely cob with the owner, when 
a gentlemanly-looking man in a loose dust overcoat had come up 
to me, and with a polite apology for having inadvertently listened 
to our conversation, had offered to show me a horse of his own 
which he said “ would suit my purpose exactly.” I remembered 
now as I rode along in the growing gloom, how curiously unlike 
the horse I had described as being what I wanted, was to the 
animal he introduced to my notice. 

But though the horse he offered had not attracted my attention 
for more than a minute, its owner had doneso. He had struck 
me, during the course of a walk we took together from the livery- 
stable to the Hoe, as being rather a well-informed and versatile 
individual, for he had poured forth an easy and rapid stream of 
critical remarks upon the prevailing pictures, books, policy and 
philosophy of the day. His tone too was the tone of a gentleman 
and man of the world; but I remembered now that, though he 
had led me on to tell him who and what I was, the route I had 
sketched out for my riding-tour, and my intention of taking all 
my travelling-gear with me on horseback, in a light valise 
strapped on my back, he had maintained perfect reticence about 
himself. At the time this had seemed natural, for my position and 
needs as a traveller had been on the surface, while he (doubtless 
a resident in the neighbourhood) had merely obeyed an instinct 
of kindness in offering to serve those needs! So I had half 
unconsciously reasoned at the time. But now in solitude and 
darkness on Dartmoor, I wished I had found out more about him, 
or let him find out less about me. 

It was a trifle, but it came back to me now vividly. On 
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parting he had laughingly cautioned me against wearing a 
valuable diamond ring which he just happened to observe on my 
left hand, during my lonely ride. “Not that you run any risk 
of being robbed by any of those who are indigenous to the moor 
soil,” he said, “ but some of the high roads about here are a good 
deal infested by the genus tramp, fellows who have limped down 
from London rookeries, and who burgle and rob so cleverly that 
they contrive to throw the odium on local rascality, which I 
believe really to be innocent of all offence in that line.” 

These words of his recurred to me now, and I lost a few 
minutes in wrenching my ring off my soddened finger, and 
putting it away securely in one of the pockets of my little valise 
Then I rode on in the dreary darkness, trying to persuade 
myself that I enjoyed the uncertainty and romantic discomfort of 
being alone on an unknown part of Dartmoor on a black night in 
the dripping rain. 

On lifting up my head and gathering up the reins, I pushed 
on with renewed vigour, for there just before me was a light in 
a window at last. It burnt with such bright encouragement that 
I gave a shout in response to its mute welcome, and a minute or 
two afterwards another light appeared at an open door, and my 
horse coming to an abrupt pause, I found that I was close upon the 
high pales, of which my friend the road-mender had made mention. 

By the light held at arm’s-length above her head, I saw a 
woman standing in the doorway; a tall, stout, commonplace 
woman whose appearance dispelled all the romance of the situation 
at a glance. She came slowly down the path and opened the 
wicket-gate without a word, but I obeyed her silent motion for 
me to enter, for I was hungry and wet through, and ready to 
welcome the roughest shelter and coarsest food. 

“Can I stable my horse here, and may I sit by your kitchen- 
fire till daylight ?” I asked as courteously as I could. 

“How came you here?” she asked; and I told her. 

She gave vent to an ungracious sound between a sigh and a 
grunt, and looked at me steadily, till I grew impatient and said: 

Tell me at once if you mean to let me in, or to turn me from 
your door in this weather ? ” 

“The weather isn’t the worst thing about here. If I was you 
I'd push on, and not mind a drop o’ rain. You're a gentleman, 
and our ways are not the ways of gentlefolks in this house. Our 
ways are rough, master—if I was you I’d push on.” 

As she spoke I heard a dog bark, and a door opened and shut 
in haste at the back of the house, and a voice that I thought 
joyfully for a moment I knew, called out, “ Polly, where are you?” 
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“Tt’s my master back from market,” the woman explained 
hurriedly ; “he’ll be wroth at seeing a stranger. Go into that 
shed, sir, with your horse till I’ve got my master up to bed, 
then I’ll give you a seat by the fire, and such supper as I have.” 

She caught me by the arm, and half dragged me towards a big 
wood-shed, where I stood shivering, together with my shivering 
horse, for the next twenty minutes. At the end of that time she 
came back, and imposing silence on me by a motion of her hand 
to her lips, she whispered, “If you come along quiet now, I'll 
give you a bit of supper. My master’s apt to come home a bit 
tired and teasy from market, but he’s abed and asleep now, 
and if you’re quiet you can bide by the kitchen hearth till the 
morning.” 

She dragged a bundle of hay down from a rack as she spoke, 
and seeing my horse fall to on this at once, I gladly followed her 
into the house. 

It was a mean house, meanly furnished so far as I could see, 
but clean. The passage, floored with bright red brick, was barren 
of everything save a coarse string mat, and the kitchen to which 
she led me, had nothing in it but a big deal table, a settle, a few 
chairs, and a grandfather’s clock. 

Some brown bread and Dutch cheese, and a jug of scald-milk, 
stood ready for my consumption on the table, and I was prepaiing 
to partake of these delicacies with a moorland appetite, when a 
savoury odour of roast chicken, and daintily made and cooked 
pastry, was wafted in upon me from—somewhere. I sniffed it in 
as only a hungry man can sniff, remarking at the same time, 
“You feed someone in this house better than you’re going to feed 
me, my good woman.” 

She coloured up vividly. “How do you know that?” she 
asked. 

“T smell the fact,” I rejoined laughingly. ‘“ You have a lodger, 
I suppose ?” 

She shook her head, and relapsed into stolidity. “No lodger 
here ; what should bring any one here to lodge, master ? ” 

She looked at me so earnestly as she made her disclaimer, that 
I in return looked at her earnestly for the first time. I have 
recorded the impression she had made upon me when first I 
caught sight of her at the wicket-gate in the light that fell from 
the upraised lamp. Now looking at her with quickened interest, 
I saw that the head and face surmounting the tall, stout figure, 
had each a luxuriant beauty of their own, which redeemed their 
possessor from that limbo of “ commonplace” to which I had too 
hastily consigned her. 
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The hair was rough and inartistically arranged, but it was 
curly and wavy, and of a ruddy gold colour that on the head of 
a fashionable woman would have been of inestimable value. Her 
complexion was clear and good also, though the tint on her 
cheeks might have been a trifle too pronounced, but her face was 
redeemed from any trait of vulgarity by the depth and beauty of 
purple eyes which gleamed out winningly from between long, dark, 
curled lashes. 

“T thought the trout streams would have brought you lodgers 
if you wanted them,” I answered carelessly, and after gazing at 
me fixedly for a few moments to see if I meant more than I said, 
she seemed satisfied to let the subject drop. Taking up her little 
lamp and bending nearer to me, she whispered : 

“You're welcome to a night’s shelter, master, but if I was you 
I'd be on my road soon as the stars show forth. You'll find some 
more milk in that moog, and water in this pitcher, and that’s all 
I can do for you—’cept advise you to be off soon as the stars 
show forth.” 

“Polly,” shouted a voice sleepily from the upstairs region, and 
with a hasty nod to me the woman vanished, closing the kitchen- 
door behind her. 

I took out a little warm woollen shawl that had been packed 
for me for the protection of my throat in cold weather, and 
wrapping it over my head I sat in the settle corner nearest to the 
fire, and resigned myself to thought—not to sleep. 

Curiously rough and uncouth these moorland people were, I 
thought. With savoury and appetising viands ready cooked in 
their house, they had wilfully given me barely a crust of bread 
and cheese, and a glass of that scalded milk which would other- 
wise have been consigned to the pigs’-tub. What could their 
station be? The woman in dress and manner was not superior 
to a labourer’s wife, yet the house was too large for a labourer’s 
cottage. Probably as she spoke of her “husband having been to 
market,” he was a small farmer. Yet his voice as he had called 
“ Polly ” at the back-door, curiously resembled another voice that 
I had heard—somewhere. Just now? or—long ago? Which 
was it ? 

I must have fallen asleep while indulging in these speculations, 
for I woke with a start. What woke me? Ina moment I was 
quite on the alert. The lamp had gone out, and the fire was a 
black hole merely. What woke me? 

Was it a footstep, a hand touching my foot as it rested on the 
settle, or a breath passing over my face? It had been one of 
these things, I could swear—but which? Involuntarily I sprang 
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to my feet, and beating my arms about me in a vague effort at 
self-protection, I made for the door as best I could in the 
darkness. 

After revolving round the settle and the table, and violently 
assaulting the grandfather’s clock, I reached the door, and after 
an ineffectual fumble or two, I laid hold of the handle and 
tugged vehemently at it. But the door withstood my most 
strenuous attempts to open it, and abruptly though unwillingly 
I came to the conclusion that I was locked in. 

Thoroughly awakened by this discovery, I groped my way to 
the window, determining to make my escape through it without 
waiting to go through the ceremony of saying good-bye to my 
hostess. Just as I succeeded in unbarring and opening the 
window, I remembered my valise which I had left on the settle 
when aroused. By the time I had got possession of this, a faint 
grey light stole in through the open window, and by its aid I 
made my way noiselessly to the wood-shed, where I had left my 
horse. My horse was gone! 

There was not another hut or shed within reach where they 
could have put him, so deeming that he had found the way to 
open the door, and had escaped on to the moor, I decided that the 
best course for me to take was to go in search of him. If I found 
him, and I should probably soon do so in the fast growing light I 
argued, I could come back and inquire my way on to Princes 
Town. If I failed to find him, I must come back to seek other 
means of moving on, for my pedestrian powers were of the 
weakest. In either case it was clearly needless for me to disturb 
the slumbering cottagers yet awhile. 

I climbed up Heltor’s highest point, and got a bird’s-eye view 
of the country round, but I could not see anything of my horse. 
I called aloud upon him, but as I did not know his name, and he 
did not know my voice, I was not greatly surprised at his not 
responding. Finally, after wearying myself in vain for an hour 
or two, I made my way back to the lonely house inside the high 
palings. 

It was broad, bright daylight now, and the woman was moving 
briskly about her household duties, singing as she worked. She 
looked surprised, and I thought vexed, when I walked in, and 
told me at once that: “she’d hoped I was well on to Princes 
Town by this time.” But when I told her of my midnight 
disturbance and my missing horse, she looked grave and confused. 

“My master and me never heard nothing in the night. To be 
sure, he sleeps heavy after market-days, but I’m a light sleeper, 
and I never heard footfall of man or beast. Mayhap the cheese 
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lay heavy—it do sometimes at night—and you took a nightmare 
for a noise ?” 

“Not having digested the cheese may account for the noise, as 
you say, but how about the horse ?” I answered. 

“Strayed!” she said concisely ; and then I asked her if of her 
charity she would give me some breakfast, and ask her husband 
if he would drive me on to Princes Town. 

“My husband's gone to his work an hour agone,” she said, 
again favouring me with one of those earnest glances which had 
commanded my attention on the previous night. 

“And what is his work?” I asked frivolously, for in reality I 
had no keen desire to gain information concerning the vocation 
of this unknown gentleman. 

“ It’s hard enough,” she muttered, turning away to spread the 
table-cloth. 

“Takes him much from home does it?” I said cheerfully, for I 
thought that her sullen demeanour denoted wifely discontent at 
her lord’s absence, and this reminded me of how rapturously my 
own dear little wife at home in Bloomsbury would welcome me 
back to the safety of my west-central home, after these wild 
experiences on Dartmoor. 

“Tf you stayed here to see him before he went out you could 
have asked him that yourself, master,” she said curtly but not 
uncivilly, and I took the speech and manner as indications of her 
desire to give all her attention to her household labours. 

I ate my breakfast—which meal was a duplicate of my supper 
minus the cheese—in silence, and then rose to go. 

“You can’t lend me a horse and cart, or drive me on to Princes 
Town or any part of the way, I suppose?” I said, as I opened 
my valise to find a suitable coin to offer her in payment for the 
shelter and food she had given. 

“T can’t, master.” She spoke impatiently, and was opening 
the door with the evident intention of speeding the parting guest, 
when I cried out : 
| “My purse is gone! I’ve been robbed of a ring. What's the 

meaning of this?” I added the last words in undisguised rage 
and dismay, as I found that not only my purse but my diamond 
ring was gone. 

“Don’t ask me the meaning of it,” she said, dauntlessly ad- 
vancing towards me. “ How do I know that you had either purse 
or ring? You came here unasked, and I gave you the best I had, 
and you stole out of my house like a thief in the night, and now 
come back with a story about having been robbed of your purse 
and ring. Take care, master! My husband isn’t at home I 
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know as well as you do; but I’m no timid lone woman to be 
frightened by your bluster. You clear out of this at once, or I'll 
help you out.” 

She need not have assured me that she was “no timid lone 
woman,” for my declaration that I had “ been robbed ” seemed to 
have transformed her into a virago of a most aggressive type. 
~ “Nice thanks I should get from my husband if he knew that 
in return for my giving a stranger, who'd no right to ask it, 
shelter from the weather for the night, his house got a bad name, 
and his wife was as good as called a thief,” she vociferated ; and 
when I expostulated, and attempted to protest that I really had 
been robbed—though I didn’t for an instant suspect her of being 
guilty of the foul deed—she grew so loud and boisterous that I 
was glad at last to escape from her house and her tongue, and 
without a guide or any instruction, to try and make my way to 
some haunt of men. 

After many a weary hour’s walking, I knew not whither, I 
came to Princes Town, and there, to a police official summoned at 
my request by the landlord of the hotel, I told the story of my 
last night’s lodging and my losses. 

“We must be back upon them without any delay with a couple 
of constables,” he said, and presently I found myself in a dog-cait 
behind a fast horse, in company with three arms of the law, 
bowling rapidly back on the road I had recently traversed on 
foot, so far as I could remember it. 

* As for Heltor,” the constable said, “ there’s no beacon or hill 
of that name on Dartmoor, so far as I know. I think the hedger 
must have been in the swim, sir ;” but I scoffed at this suggestion, 
avowing truthfully that it had never been my lot to see a more 
innocent or stupid yokel. 

It was late in the afternoon when I managed to guide them to 
the lonely house inside the high palings. The same woman 
opened the door to us as had sped me stormily in the morning. 
She looked surprised when she saw my companions, but neither 
alarmed nor annoyed, and the tone in which she called back to 
her husband, “ Here, Dick, here’s the gentleman I told you on, 
come back with the bobbies,” was distinctly cheerful and amused. 

In a moment Dick himself came forward, awkward, but smiling 
and friendly. He seemed a cross between a farmer and a game- 
keeper, I thought, judging from his leggings and brown velveteen 
coat. 

“ What can I do for you?” he asked, addressing the constable. 
“My missus has been telling me that when I went to bed last 
night, with a glass of hot grog inside me, she was silly enough to 
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let a stranger in. You're he, I s’pose,” he asked, abruptly turning 
to me. 

I confessed myself at once, and he went on sneeringly : 

“T’ve found your horse for you—’twas grazing quiet.as a lamb 
not ten yards from my spinny. You're welcome to search for 
your watch, or whatever ’tis you've lost.” 

“T don’t for a moment suspect your wife or you——” I 
stammered, but he broke in upon my apology with a coarse 
laugh, and bidding the policemen search and be quick about it, 
he went back to his supper. 

They searched the house thoroughly, but though upstairs they 
found one or two things that seemed unaccountably out of place 
in that habitation, they did nof, it is almost needless to say, find 
either my purse or my diamond ring. I left the house firmly 
believing that I should never gain any clue to their disappear- 
ance, or cast eyes upon the master or the mistress of that lonely 
house again. 

Before I parted with the policemen, and took my solitary way 
on my regained horse again, I heard one man say to the other, 
“ Chap don’t look much fit for such a bedroom as that, does he?” 

“No! and he don’t look much as if a light overcoat was the 
thing he’d go to market in. But lor, bless you! these fellows 
that go about the country horse-dealing, pick up notions from 
their betters.” 

“Ts that man a horse-dealer?” I asked, and they told me 
“a sort of one.’ He owned a number of Dartmoor ponies, and 
made a pretty penny by them at South Brent Fair every year. 

“'That’s where I’ve seen him, and I’ve always heard he never 
came about here till about Brent Fair time,” the other man said 
indifferently. Then they bid me good-day, and we went on our 
respective ways, for I had decided not to go back to Princes 
Town, but to make my way to a nearer railway-station, at which 
by leaving my horse in pawn, I might raise funds to carry me 
back to town. 

As I rode along, “ Dick’s” resemblance to some one I had seen 
very lately haunted me, but it was not till I had been some hours 
in the train that I grasped the fleeting fancy, and held it tightly 
till my memory verified it. 

“Dick” and my stupid informant the “hedger ” were either 
twins—or one! 


Two years passed away, and though I had communicated my 
suspicions to the local police, nothing had come of their efforts 
to identify my men, or recoyer my lost property. The lonely 
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house was lonelier than ever, I heard, by reason of being un- 
inhabited, and no trace could be found of the gentleman who had 
accosted me in the livery-stable yard, of the hedger who had 
laid down his pickaxe in order to laboriously misdirect me, or of 
“ Dick,” the owner of the Dartmoor ponies. 

I had almost forgotten my adventure, never giving a thought 
to it indeed, save on those occasions when my wife sadly bemoaned 
the loss of that fine diamond ring which she had always declared 
ought to have adorned her finger. 

Ascot was near at hand; and dining one night with the one 
friend in our circle who drove a drag, and had a couple of teams 
of good horses, the conversation turned on the various ways in 
which we were going. 

“Go with me, Mrs. Elliot,” our host said to my wife. “I 
ean’t offer you the box-seat, for that’s promised to Mrs. Frank 
Willoughby ; but if you two will join us,” he went on, looking at 
her, “ we shall be as jolly a party as there will be on the course.” 

We accepted the invitation, and I idly asked, “ And who is the 
favoured Mrs. Frank Willoughby ?” 

“Tt’s difficult to say, Mr. Elliot,” my friend’s wife chimed in. 
“Mrs. Frank Willoughby is the wife of Mr. Frank Willoughby, 
who is a very charming summer friend of ours, a thts summer’s 
friend I would have you understand. He’s very amusing, and 
she’s very pretty, and they have a delicious little house in Palace 
Gardens Terrace, and give dear little dinners, and—that’s about 
all I can tell you about them.” 

“ Willoughby’s an awfully clever fellow,” our host took up the 
strain of praise enthusiastically, “a first-rate mimic—would run 
Corney Grain or George Grossmith hard if he went in for that 
kind of thing in public.” 

“T’ve heard that said of several other fellows,” I remarked, “and 
I’ve generally found that I should be rather sorry for them if 
they did go in for that kind of thing in public.” 

“Oh! but Mr. Willoughby really cs clever; quite as good as a 
professional,” the lady of the house said eagerly. “ You should see 
him flap his arms like wings, and cluck and call like a hen——” 

“T think he’s better as the obliging man at the picnic, who 
mixes the salad with champagne, and pours out a brimmer of 
Lucca oil for the local beauty to drink,” some one else chimed in. 

“Undoubtedly his best thing is the west-country peasant,” 
our host said decidedly, “‘ but you must meet him at dinner here 
one night, Mrs. Elliot, he won’t have scope enough on the top of 
the drag.” 


There was a little more conversation about him, all of which 
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went to prove that Mr. Frank Willoughby was one of those 
genial geniuses who are pronounced to be “decided acquisitions 
to every circle,” and when we went home that night my wife and 
I congratulated ourselves and each other on the opportunity so 
soon to be given us of “ knowing the Willoughbys.” 


As I mounted the drag on the Ascot day, I saw that the box- 
seat was occupied by a lovely young woman in a dress, the 
sublime simplicity of which must have cost her husband about as 
much as I allow my wife to dress on for the whole year. But the 
wearer of the dress was lovely enough to deserve anything she 
desired, and when I was introduced to her, and found she was 
Mrs. Frank Willoughby, I looked round with something like envy 
in my usually well-regulated married heart, for the happy man 
who owned her. 

As my eyes travelled over three or four unknown faces and 
forms, they fell upon a white, well-formed strong hand, on the 
fourth or little finger of which sparkled !—yes, I could swear it! 
—my diamond ring! In another moment I was looking recog- 
nisingly into the eyes of the gentleman who had beguiled my 
spare hour at Plymouth with his graceful and incisive criticisms 
on the men, pictures, and books of light and leading of the day. 

It was all revealed to me now! The accomplished gentleman 
who could “do” a poultry-yard or Devonshire peasant with 
equal facility was none other than the “hedger” and “ Dick.” 

The horses proved unruly, and we started before I could make 
up my mind what to do. He appeared to be quite unconscious 
and at ease; but I resolved to tax’him with the robbery, and 
give him in charge as soon as I could do so without creating a 
scene. Meanwhile I kept my eyes on the white hand, whereon 
flashed the diamond ring, with such persistency, that at last he 
leisurely drew a pair of gloves from his pocket and put them on. 

Meanwhile his beautiful wife on the box kept up a lively 
stream of badinage, and I wondered what had become of the 
coarse, big, handsome woman who had lived in the lonely house 
on the moor with her husband “ Dick.” 

I took an opportunity of apprising my friend on whose drag 
we were, of what had happened, and what would presently happen, 
soon after we reached the course. He was shocked, of course, 
and incredulous, but I knew that I was not mistaken; and s0, 
when I saw a detective whom I knew, in plain clothes, at a little 
distance, I went off to secure his services. 

I was not absent five minutes, but when I returned to the drag 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Willoughby had left it. 
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They'll be back in a minute,” my friend explained rather 
anxiously, “his wife’s mother passed on with some friends, and 
though they tried to attract her attention, she didn’t see them, 
so they’ve run after her. They'll be back directly; but I say, 
old fellow, I’m swre your mistaken! Willoughby can’t be the man . 
you want!” 

‘We shall see,” J said; but, confidently as I spoke, “we have 
not seen.” Whether they are still pursuing his vanishing mother- 
in-law, or whether they lost their way and missed the drag, or 
whether, as is more likely, they retired from fashionable life 
while they could do so with comfort, is not known. But certain 
it is that from that day to this we have never set eyes on either 
Mr. or Mrs. Frank Willoughby, or my diamond ring! 























Some Lamous Border Sights. 


Tue glamour of romanc? which Time has woven round the stirring 
days of old Border history, seems to be in no degree dulled by 
the conviction forced upon us by stern, unwavering history, that 
these days were brutal, cruel, and ignorant to a degree which we 
can hardly conceive. 

Two prominent facts may account for this apparently irrational 
and ridiculous elevation of the degraded past, at the expense of 
the at any rate more gentle and humane present. 

The first is the true spirit of chivalry, which runs like a ray of 
light across the dark sky of contemporary history. 

The second is the somewhat paradoxical existence side by side 
of an entirely changed condition of society, amidst a country the 
face of which has, comparatively speaking, hardly changed at all 
since the old days of history, legend, and romance. 

With regard to the first, we know very well that much cruelty and 
blackguardism were perpetrated, but we rarely read of a thoroughly 
brutal act—that is, an act of premeditated, cold-blooded cruelty. 
There was any amount of killing and maiming, and burning and 
pillaging ; but we do not hear of such acts of wholesale barbarity 
as disgraced the subjugating policy of William the Conqueror. 
We may read of a pele-tower being burned to the grotnd, with 
every soul in it, and we may be sure that it was done in the mad 
heat of ‘passion, and that every chance was given the inmates to 
escape; but we do not read of prisoners massacred in cold blood, 
or sent back to their friends eyeless and limbless. 

On the contrary, we do read of innumerable acts of graceful 
courtesy, of the nicest chivalry; and throughout we seem to feel 
that the opponents, be they Englishmen and Scotsmen, or Tynedale 
men and Redesdale men, or this family and that family, respected 
each other as worthy foemen, however bitter their hatred, and 
treated each other accordingly. 

The more striking is this fact when we remember that the 
combatants were not knights, trained at courts and jousting- 
grounds to the punctilious observance of the laws of fair-play and 
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generosity; but, as a rule, mere cattle-stealers, mounted and 
armed. 

The few dastardly exceptions, such as the betrayal of North- 
umberland by Douglas, the betrayal of Hobbie Noble, and the 
murder of Parcy Reed, only serve to accentuate this rule. 

With regard to the second. Nature, in that grand, wild, too 
little known part of Northumberland lying under the western 
march line, which may not inaptly be termed the cock-pit of 
England, to a great extent answers to the description given 
generally by old Froissart, five hundred years ago. He calls it 
“a savage and wylde country, full of desarts and mountaignes, and 
a ryghte poore country of everything saving of beestis.” 

But where it has been conquered and tamed by the pluck and 
skill of man, the change is striking indeed, and is only less 
remarkable than the change which has come over the character 
of its inhabitants. 

So lately as a century and a half ago, a Borderer of the 
turbulent period of Henry VIII.’s reign, could he have been 
resuscitated, might have ridden Tynedale and Redesdale and not 
have missed much With which he was familiar. He would have 
seen vast tracts of rolling fell, dividing the valleys washed by the 
waters of Tyne, Reed, and Coquet, still impassable to any but the 
born Borderer. He would have seen agriculture of the rudest 
and most primitive character, and he would have found the 
people very much the same in character and disposition as 
in his own day. 

But, could his visit have been prolonged, he would note from 
that date a general and rapid change. Valleys, hitherto but 
sparsely tilled and generally utilised as pasture-grounds for cattle, 
he would have seen yield to a system of the highest farming, 
second to none elsewhere in England. He would be refreshed 
with the view of unaltered fells, but he would have shaken his 
head dolefully over what he would doubtless regard as the 
degeneracy of the people. 

From our point of view, no finer peasantry exists than that of 
this old battle-ground. Physically, they are still tall, robust, and 
handsome, despite the prevalent use of what a few old dalesmen still 
consider those effeminate beverages, tea and coffee. They are 
God-fearing, sober, honest, industrious, and of course as North 
Countrymen, hospitable. 

This is no picture drawn from hearsay, taken down from the 
lips of men naturally anxious to speak the best of themselves, 
their kith and kin, but the unbiased judgment formed by the 
writer, a thorough South Countryman, during personal ex- 
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plorations extending to almost every nook and corner of this 
Borderland. It is necessary to present the picture, for the 
wildest conceptions! prevail in the minds even of intelligent, 
travelled, and well-read South Countrymen, to the majority of 
whom north-western Northumberland is far more a terra incognita 
than North-West India or America. 

Every acre of this country is linked with some historical, 
legendary, and_romantic association. 

From the mass of fights—and it is literally a mass, for their 
relation fills ponderous volumes of records, and they have been 
embalmed in reams of good, indifferent, and vile verse—we select 
a few as being as nearly typical as possible. 

As a rule, the Scots seemed to have fared badly when they 
came into Northumberland and offered force to force; but, not to 
be invidious, we have chosen two battles or fights in which they 
were victorious, and two in which they were defeated. 

All are verified, historical facts—a necessary statement when it 
is understood that it is a’difficult matter to sift fact from fiction 
in the records and literature of two peoples which, although 
but separated from ‘each other by a single chain of hills, were as 
distinct and different as people of entirely distinct and different 
race, and who therefore had no particular object in adhering too 
religiously to accuracy in their narration of events. 

The first fight is known as the Raid of the Reid or Red Swyre. 

The name of the exact site of the fray has changed since that 
tateful July day of 1575, but the site itself remains comparatively 
but little altered. 

A broad road now crosses the march where then there was 
probably nothing but a drove track—and until the introduction 
of railways turned the world upside down, a very busy road it 
was, for it was one of the chief arteries of communication between 
England and Scotland. Even after the “Blucher” and “Chevy 
Chase” coaches had been driven off the road, it continued busy 
with its old smuggling traffic. Salt and coal came from the 
English side, whisky from the Scottish, and the Carter Bar— 
the pass is now known by that name—was probably the scene of 
as many stirring encounters between excisemen and their natural 
enemies as any frontier post in Europe. 

But the Carter Bar has fallen into ruin, and the explorer may 
pass from Byrness on the English side to Edgerston on the 
Scottish, half-a-dozen times a day without meeting or seeing a 
human being, save a stalking shepherd with his plaid round his 
loins, and his almost human dog at his heels. 

Here on July 7th, 1575, the English warden, Forster, and 
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the Scottish warden, Carmichael, met for the arrangement and 
redress of grievances. 

The famous ballad tells us who were there. With the Scotsman 
came Elliotts and Armstrongs from Liddesdale, Rutherfords, 
Turnbulls, Douglases, Cranstouns, and Gladstanes from Teviotdale. 
At the back of Forster came the men of Tynedale, Redesdale, 
Glendale, and Coquetdale. The business began and continued for 
some time peaceably enough. Prisoners were exchanged, claims 
settled, criminals given up, confiscations and fines paid. 

But it was evident that the Englishmen meant mischief. In 
the midst of the affair, whilst many of the attendants were playing 
cards or dice, eating and drinking, five hundred fiery Fenwicks, 
armed to the teeth, appeared on the scene, and when a hot 
altercation ensued between the two wardens concerning one 
Farnstein, an Englishman guilty of some enormity, whom the 
Scotsmen claimed to be given up to be dealtwith, these Fenwicks 
assumed a threatening attitude, and shot their arrows into the 
Scotsmen with some effect. 

According to the ballad, the Scotsmen were neither so numerous 
nor so well-armed as the Englishmen, and gave way; but at this 
period there were always noses ready to scent battle, and when 
the affair looked black for the Scotsmen, the well-known slogan, 
“Yethart is here! ”—still the motto of the good town of Jedburgh 
—was heard, and the rescue came. 

This timely assistance altered the complexion of affairs, and the 
Englishmen, who looked like being the victors, became the 
vanquished. Forster, the English warden was taken prisoner, as 
as were Sir Francis Russel, “ proud Wallington,” and “ Collingwood, 
that courteous knight,” whilst Sir George Heron, of “Schipsyde 
House,” now known as Chipchase Castle, was killed, with twenty- 
four men. 

The Raid of the Reidswyre is a typical incident of the times. 
The meeting was for a strictly justiciary purpose. It was 
convened in accordance with the Border usage which demanded 
that from time to time some show of justice should be made in a 
district which can never be said to have been at peace, even when 
the sovereigns of the respective countries were apparently close 
friends. Yet every man who attended was armed, and if we feel 
disposed to throw the entire blame on the Fenwick men, who were 
evidently at hand for the very purpose of making a disturbance, 
we may be pretty sure that, from the extraordinarily opportune 
arrival of the Jedburgh men, the Scots were by no means 
unprepared. The author of the ballad, being a Scotsman, of 
course paints the affair as a wanton and unprovoked assault of 
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a well-armed and numerous body on a small and comparatively 
defenceless company; but the latter was evidently quite as well 
prepared to defend as the former to attack, and we may therefore 
believe that the rights and wrongs of the case were pretty well 
balanced. 

Following the line of the Border in a north-easterly direction 
—a proceeding which, it may be remarked, makes considerable 
demands upon strength and wind, for there are not twenty yards 
of level ground, and the Southron need no more forcible reminder 
of his origin than such a tramp through deep, clogging heather, 
with variety in the shape of a burn to be leaped, or a moss to be 
earefully circumvented, or a hidden boulder to trip over—and we 
come to the scene of our next fray, known as “The Raid of tho 
Kers.” 

It was a raid in the truest sense of the word, and not as meant 
by the title of the ballad describing the fray at the Reid Swyre ; 
and it was a dashing, boldly-conceived affair, almost deserving of 
a more successful issue. 

Over from Faldonside came, on Saint Michael’s Eve, ‘‘ when the 
dark harvest nights began,” fifty-one of the Ker clan, left-handed 
men all of them—a family peculiarity which has originated the 
Coquetdale phrase “ Ker-handed” as meaning left-handed—came 
with the object of “lifting” sundry flocks and kerds belonging to 
Widdrington, Warden of the Middle Marches, at Thropton, near 
Rothbury. They came down by the Usway Burn, past Biddlestone 
and Newton—at both of which places were wardens—duly “ lifted” 
the Widdrington “gear,” and turned homewards. So far, so 
good; and another mile or two would have made it better still, 
from a Ker point of view. 

But the wardens who had allowed them to come in, stopped 
their going out, and a very bad night’s work it turned out to be 
for them. Of the fifty-one Kers only seventeen badly-wounded 
men returned to tell of the disaster. But Widdrington never 
recovered his cattle, for the flying Kers slaughtered them all on 
Shill Moor, not much more than a mile from the Border line. 
Says Hogg in his famous ballad on the occurrence: 


“But the Kers no more overcame that day, 
While they remained a warlike clan.” 


Little changed is the countryside through which the Kers rode 
on this memorable occasion. Sweetest and fairest of rivers still 
is Coquet, unpolluted by the refuse of civilization, unspoilt by 
the tourist caterer, with a beauty and romance of its own 
which have inspired innumerable lyres, and have placed it at the 
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head of Northumbrian rivers. Still rolls the boundless sea of 
glorious fell, purple and green, and brown and yellow, flecked 
with light or sombre in shade, always open and healthy and 
sweet scented. Anglers know the river, but neither they nor the 
omnivorous tourist know or will know yet the fells, for he who 
would explore them must not count upon’ accommodation, or 
direct paths, or any other of the conveniences and luxuries 
of the beaten track. A compass is a necessary part of the 
equipment; the miles are very long and very hard, and if the 
Cheviot shepherd—finest and kindest of Englishmen—cannot 
accommodate the wanderer with a couch, a night in the open, 
with the heather for pillow and the Northern sky for canopy, 
must: be prepared for. So quiet, so peaceful, is this nook of our 
busy isle, that the most elastic imagination finds it hard to picture 
its stirring life in the old days, to people the solitudes with 
creeping lines of armed men, to hear the bleating and lowing of 
the “lifted gear,” the surly challenge of the wakeful warder, and 
then—the clash of arms and the cries and imprecations of the 
fierce fray. Yet not an acre of this land but—had it the gift of 
speech—could tell of many such scenes. 

Hie us twenty miles southward to the banks of North Tyne, in 
the heart of Tynedale—a strong, healthy country, still morally 
ruled by members of three of the four ancient “ graines” of 
Charlton, Milburn, Robson, and Dodd—still an asylum in these 
dull, prosaic days of much of that old-world scent and flavour 
which, if practically of little value, do give a tone to the banquet 
of life. 

At ‘arset, three miles above the old Charlton stronghold of 
Hesleyside—or, rather, the modern mansion which occupies the 
site of the old stronghold—lived, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, one of the Milburns, known as Barty of the Combe. 

Barty’s property, lying so near the Border, was held on an 
anxious, if not a precarious tenure. Between his house and 
Liddesdale was simply a succession of mosses and fells, the 
monotony of which was only broken by the towers at Plashetts 
and Kielder; and for a score or so of long-legged, hard-hitting, 
jack-girt, and well-armed Turnbulls or Elliotts to come quietly 
down on a dark night and replenish their larders at the expense 
of the dwellers by Tarret Burn, was in the ordinary course of 
probable events: that is, had Barty and his neighbours been 
other than they were—expert swordsmen, utterly fearless, and 
giants in strength. 

But one night a band of “limmer loons” lifted a goodly flock 
of Barty’s sheep. 
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Barty was not accustomed to this, and to retaliate was, of 
course, his first thought, after he had discharged himself of his 
rage and amazement. His second thought was to “take the 
fray” to his friend and neighbour, Corbit Jack, whose “ peel ” 
stood a little farther up the burn, and is still, says Doctor 
Charlton, in tolerable preservation. 


From the Doctor’s little work on North Tynedale, we take 


the account of the subsequent proceedings of the two companions 
in arms :— 


“ Arming themselves, they followed the track of the sheep over the hill, 
down the Blackhopeburn, into Reedwater, and thence across the Border 
north of the Carter into Scotland. Here they lost the trace altogether, 
and they seem to have been unprovided with a ‘sleuth-hound’ to track 
the thieves. Barty, however, insisted that they should not return empty- 
handed, and after a short council, they decided that the Leatham wethers 
were the best, and accordingly they drove off a goodly selection of these, 
and commenced their retreat. The loss was soon perceived by the 
Scottish men, who immediately despatched two of their best swordsmen 
to recover the booty. They overtook Barty and Corbit Jack at Chattle- 
hope Spout, and insisted that the wethers should be delivered up. Barty 
was willing to return half the flock, but he would not go back ‘toom- 
handed’ to the Combe. The two Scots, being picked men, would not 
hear of a compromise, and the fight began directly in the long heather 
above the waterfall. Barty called out, ‘ Let the better man turn to me !’ 
and the Scot, after a few passes, ran his broadsword into Barty’s thigh. 
He of the Combe jumped round, and wrenched the sword so that it broke, 
and at the same moment he was attacked from behind by the other Scot, 
who had already slain his comrade, Corbit Jack. 

“ Barty made one tremendous back-handed blow, caught the second 
Scot in the neck, and—as he expressed it—‘ Garred his heid spang alang 
the heather like an inion.’ His first assailant tried to make off, but was 
cut down ere he had run many yards. Barty took both swords, lifted his 
dead companion on his back, and, in spite of his own wound, drove the 
sheep safely over the height down to the Combe, and deposited Corbit 
Jack’s body at his own door.” 


Historically these three fights are unimportant. The first was 
merely a fray, the second was a raid of an everyday character, the 
third was merely a double duel. But the fourth soars to the 
dignity of a pitched battle between two rival nations. 

It we had accompanied Barty of the Combe and Corbit Jack on 
their quest for the stolen sheep, when we arrived at the summit 
of the line of fells dividing Tynedale from Redesdale—that is to 
say, when we attained the summit of Rooken Hope or Hindhope 
Law—we should have seen nestling amidst the trees on our far 
right the Tower of Otterburn. 

Around this tower has grown in later times the village of 
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Otterburn, a pleasant village of more than usual picturesqueness 
for this country, a station for the changing of horses during the 
mail-coach era, now visited chiefly by anglers, who, during the 
season, monopolise the exceedingly limited accommodation offered 
by the “ Murray Arms.” 

On the line of heights stretching between Otterburn village 
and the hoary pile of Shittleheugh pele-tower, was fought, in the 
year 1388, upon St. Oswald’s Day, the famous battle which has 
been incorporated into the fine old ballads of Chevy Chase and 
the Battle of Otterburn. Of course, in that day there was no high 
road; although close by, old Watling Street comes like an arrow 
flight straight from the height of Woodburn, where stood the 
station of Habitancum, and, crossing the Reed water just below 
where now is the well-known “ Redesdale Arms Inn,” at Horsley, 
proceeds to High Rochester, site of the strong fortress of 
Bremenium. 

The only relics of this famous fight are traces of the Scottish 
camp near the Greenchester Farm, and the lone, time-worn 
monument standing in a “ planting” of sombre pine trees, close 
to the road side, which marks where the proud Douglas fell, and 
which is known as the Douglas Cross. 

The ballads, English and Scottish, give very different versions 
of the fight and its issue. The Scottish version gives the victory 
to the Scots, but without entering into details concerning the 
numbers engaged. The English version declares that but eighteen 
(thousand?) Scots went away whole out of forty-four thousand, 
and that five hundred Englishmen remained out of nine thousand. 
In the ballad of Chevy Chase, relating the same event, fifteen 
hundred Englishmen engaged two thousand Scotchmen, the 
survivors respectively being fifty-three and fifty-five. 

In any case, the slaughter was prodigious, the percentage being 
considerably above that of the bloodiest battles of the Franco- 
Prussian War, so that old Froissart’s remarks upon the rivalry 
between the two nations is borne out in legend, at any rate. He 
Says : 


“Whenever the English and Scots meet in battle, they do not spare 
each other, nor is there any check to their courage so long as their 
weapons endure. When they have well beaten each other and one 
party is victorious, they are so proud of their conquest that they ransom 
their prisoners instantly, and in such courteous manner that on their 
departure they return them their thanks.” 


. Briefly, history describes the battle thus. The Scots, under 
Earl Douglas, had laid waste the Border as far even as Newcastle- 
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on-Tyne. Under the walls of the city the old rivals, Douglas and 
Henry Percy, fought. Douglas was victorious, and carried away 
Percy’s pennon, which he said he would carry to his castle at 
Dalkeith. 

“That,” swore the hot Percy, “ thou shalt never do!” 

The Scots were dislodged from before Newcastle, took Ponteland 
from Sir Haymon d’Alphel, unsuccessfully attacked Otterburn 
Tower, and encamped close.to where is now the Greenchester 
Farm, three thousand four hundred men in number. 

Sir Henry Percy marched the thirty-two miles from Newcastle 
with eight thousand six hundred men, and surprised the Scottish 
camp whilst its inmates were at supper. The Scots, however, 
rallied, and marching along the hillside, fell upon the flank{of the 
English, who were wearied with their long march under an 
August sun. 

Then ensued a furious fight. There was very little scope for 
the bow-and-arrow work in which the superiority of the English 
was always incontestable, and the battle was entirely hand-to- 
hand. Douglas attempted to cut through the English ranks 
himself, but after being wounded in three places, fell by the hand 
of Sir Henry Percy, unknown to his men. Sir Ralph Percy, 
surrounded, yielded to Sir James Maxwell; Sir Henry Percy was 
taken by Lord Montgomery. The English were thoroughly 
beaten, and all their knights killed, wounded, or taken, except 
Sir Matthew Redman, Governor of Berwick, who fled, pursued by 
Sir James Lindsay. Redman turned and fought, but was taken. 
Just at that moment, however, up came one of the long line of 
fighting Bishops of Durham, with his men, rescued Sir Matthew, 
and carried off his conqueror prisoner. 

Innumerable were the deeds of prowess on each side, but none 
have been more celebrated than those of Sir Thomas Veltem, a 
Northumbrian, who had vowed that in his first fight with the 
Scots he would distinguish himself, and who fell in the thick of 
the battle, overpowered by numbers. 

The loss of the English amounted to one thousand and forty 
killed, wounded, and taken in the battle itself, and one thousand 
eight hundred and forty in the pursuit. The Scots had one 
hundred slain, and two hundred taken prisoners. The remainder 
of the Englishmen no doubt escaped in the darkness, for not the 
least romantic feature of the battle is that it took place by 
moonlight. 

From the field of Otterburn, looking westward, a solitary house 
of some pretensions is seen on the side of Watling Street. This is 
Troughend Hall, and it occupies the site of a tower associated 
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with one of the most striking ballads in the language, “The Death 
of Parcy Reed.” 

This ballad commemorates one of those dastardly acts which, 
as was said before, form the striking exceptions to the general 
rule of honour amongst the thieves of the Border, and the remark 
may be supplemented by saying that such deeds were done very 
rarely by Englishmen to Scotsmen, or vice versa, but by members 
of one clan to those of a rival, between whom a deadly feud had 
been declared. 

Parcy Reed, Laird of Troughend, and apparently an officer of 
the warden of the march, having hanged a Crosier from over the 
Border, had incurred the hatred of that clan, and also, in the 
execution of his duty, was on cool terms with the English family 
of Hall, who resided at Girsonsfield, two miles east of Troughend. 

The Crosiers, in the usual contemporary style of retaliation, had 
sworn to raze Reed’s Tower and take his life, and in order to 
make sure of their man, ally themselves with the Halls. 

Parcy Reed goes out hunting in company with the Halls, they 
hunt until sunset, and Parcy Reed being weary, falls asleep at 
Bateinghope, just a mile on the English side of the Border, under 
the Carter Fell, close to where the “ Whitelees Temperance Inn” 
now stands. Whilst he was asleep the Halls were at work : 


“They’ve stown the bridle off his steed, 
And they’ve put water in his lang gun; 
They’ve fixed his sword within the sheath, 
That out again it winna come.” 


Then they awaken him with the news that five of his foes, the 
Crosiers, are upon them. What followed can hardly be called a 
fight, although the brave Parcy felled his man, for the Halls would 
not lift a hand in his defence, and his arms were useless. He was 
mangled, his hands and feet cut off, and left; whilst the Crosiers 
rode back to Liddesdale, and the Halls sneaked home. A shepherd 
finds him thus, and the dying man relates what had happened, and 
adjures vengeance. The verse is pithy: 


“There’s some will ca’ me Parcy Reed, 
And a’ my virtues say and sing; 
I would much rather have just now 
A draught of water frae the spring.” 


Until a comparatively recent date there was estrangement 
between the Redesdale families of Reed and Hall, and it was very 


long ere the epithet “ false” was separated from the name of the 
latter family. 
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Remote history as more than one of the events we have 
narrated are, their memory still lingers in the country-side to an 
extent astonishing to the South Countryman, whose constant 
lament it is that, in his part of England, the present has so 
completely blotted out the past. Not only amongst the peasantry 
is this reverence for what has been remarkable. County feeling is 
nowhere so strong as in Northumberland: the gentry seem to 
cherish, almost as heirlooms, their native history, legends, 
manners, customs, and minstrelsy; and the visitor on the search 
for these old treasures, instead of being referred to some local 
antiquary or “oldest inhabitant,” is pretty sure to get full 
information from any gentleman he meets. 

















Disillusion. 


Dost thou think the light wing’d swallow 
Fails to fly the wintry snows? 

Or that sun rays cease to follow 
Where the singing river goes ? 

Dost thou think that rose leaves driven 
By a gust of sudden rain— 

Or the stars that fall from Heaven— 
Can be gathered up again ? 

Ah! then wake not, happy dreamer! 

Non @ pit con’ era prima. 


Do the waves, when ocean rages, 
Spent and broken reach the shore ? 
Blooms again the flower of ages 
Once its radiant hour is o’er? 
Dost thou seek the hues of dawning 
In the evening’s shadowy light? 
Dost thou look for Love’s fair morning 
When Love’s noon has turned to night ? 
Ah! then wake not, happy dreamer! - 
Non e@ pitt com’ era prima. 


Sooner will the light wing’d swallow 
Fearless wait the wintry snows: 
Sooner sunshine cease to follow 
Where the singing river flows, 
Sooner stars and roses falling 
Rise again—the summer gone— 
Than will Love come back for calling 
When the day of Love is done. 
Sleep—sleep on—too happy dreamer! 
Torna mai la gioia prima! 
C, E. MEETEERKE. 














Che Strange Case of Muriel Grey. 


By ROSS GEORGE DERING, 
AvutTHor oF ‘GIRALDI; oR, THE CurRsE oF LOVE’ 


I, 


One cold, wet, dreary evening in the preceding February, I, Gerard 
Vanstone, barrister-at-law, having just finished dinner, sat by my 
fireside enjoying a long pipe. I smoked and smoked myself into a 
condition of intellectual activity which made me long for somebody 
to talk to; my thoughts flowed rapidly, and as argument after 
argument, idea after idea, chased each other through my brain, the 
absence of a companion became well-nigh intolerable. At last I 
could bear it no longer. I glanced at the clock on my mantelpiece ; 
it was just a quarter past nine. “I know what I'll do!” I solilo- 
quised aloud. “Tl go and rout out Harry Golding, and have a 
jaw with him.” 

Hastily donning a macintosh, a comforter, and my very oldest 
hat, I let myself out at the front-door, and bent my steps towards 
the Strand. Golding was a young doctor of a somewhat speculative 
turn of mind, always ready for a confabulation, and full of the 
absurdest notions about mnecromancy, palmistry, mesmerism, 
spiritualism, divination, Zadkiel’s Almanac and the Od Force. 
Three hundred years ago he would probably have been burnt; but, 
his lot having been happily cast in a more merciful age, he was 
simply laughed at by his friends, and regarded as a dangerous 
quack by the more respectable and conservative among the faculty. 
Crack-brained as he might be, however, on all these and kindred 
questions, he was really a very clever man. I never talked with 
him for half an hour without learning something, and on this dull 
February evening I felt that he was the very man to suit my mood, 
which happened to be a rather argumentative one. 

He lived in an old-fashioned house overlooking the river, at the 
end of one of the streets running southward from the Strand. There 
were no lights in his sitting-room window as I approached, and only 
the faintest glimmer was discernible in the entrance-hall. Could 
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he possibly be out? I knocked. There was no answer. I waited 
nearly five minutes, and then I knocked again, and rang. Then I 
heard the opening and shutting of a door upstairs; the sound of 
approaching footsteps relieved my apprehensions, and the next 
moment Golding himself undid the chain inside, and stood before 
me. 

“Vanstone!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What in the world has brought 
you here to-night ? ” 

Now this was not exactly the sort of reception I was accustomed 
to. Generally speaking, Golding was delighted to see me, and gave 
me an exuberant welcome, rushing at me, so to speak, throwing me 
down in the softest and biggest armchair he had, forcing a tumbler 
of hot grog into my hand, and not allowing me to speak till I had 
swallowed the better part of it. I reflected, however, that I was 
still upon the doorstep, where armchairs were not; and then I 
scanned his face. At once I saw he was not quite himself. He 
looked pale and anxious; but there was a light in his eye, and an air 
of suppressed excitement about the whole man, which immediately 
arrested my attention. 

“Bless me!” he went on, before I could utter a word, “ it is the 
strangest thing that you should turn up just now. But come in— 
come in. What a night! Why, man, you look like a drowned 
rat. Just step into this room for half a minute, and then I'll explain 
to you how matters stand.” 

Greatly wondering, I followed him into a small room on the 
right hand side of the front door, divesting myself of my coat and 
comforter while he turned up the gas. He did not speak for a 
moment or two, but began to walk up and down the floor with an 
embarrassed air, like a man who suddenly finds himself in a difficult 
position and is quite uncertain what he ought to do next. 

“What's up, old man?” I asked. “ You’re not giving a ball, are 
you, or a ladies’ dinner-party ?” 

Golding turned his eyes somewhat sharply upon me. 

“No, I’m not giving a ball,” he said, with matter-of-fact direct- 
ness, “as you might see from my costume. And you know you'd 
be equally welcome if I were. But the fact is, I find myself in a 
bit of a difficulty, and——” He hesitated, and then stopped. 

“And what is the difficulty, old fellow?” I rejoined, sitting 
sideways on the edge of the table and beginning to finger a cigar. 

“The difficulty is—what to do with you,” replied Golding, as 
calmly as though I had no interest in the affair at all. 

“The deuce it is! Then it’s soon settled,” I exclaimed, making 
a dive at my coat. “My dear man, why on earth didn’t you tell me 
at once that you were engaged ?” 
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“Hold still 2 moment, can’t you?” answered Golding, in what 
was more like his usual tone of voice. “Idon’t want youto go. If it 
were anybody else, perhaps I should ; but you—no. In fact, it may 
turn out a lucky thing you called. Vanstone, will you make mea 
promise ?” 

As he said this, he wheeled round in front of me and looked 
searchingly, almost solemnly, in my face. By this time I was 
completely bewildered. 

“A promise?” I echoed mechanically. “Yes, Dll promise. 
Though what all this confounded mystery’s about, passes my 
wildest imagination. What are you doing upstairs? Not raising 
the devil, I hope ?” 

Again Golding darted a quick, sharp glance at me, but made no 
direct reply. 

“Promise,” he repeated, in a slow, impressive tone, “ that, what- 
ever you may see to-night, you will not move a muscle, or betray 
your presence in any way whatever; and that you will not utter a 
syllable upon the subject to any human soul unless I give you leave. 
Will you promise me all that?” 

I began to feel, with Eugene Raeburn in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
like any number of burglaries and midnight assassinations. Had 
Golding suddenly gone off his head? What infernal mummery 
could be going on in that dark room upstairs? A delicious thrill 
of mystery and horror crept through every nerve of my body, 
intensified by a new insatiable passion of curiosity. That something 
really interesting was in store for me admitted no longer of a doubt, 
and the temptation to see it through was irresistible. I therefore 
“promised,” seriously and without reserve. 

“Good,” remarked Golding, in a satisfied tone. “Then please 
take off your boots.” 

Curiouser and curiouser! as Alice remarked upon a celebrated 
occasion. But I felt that I was in for it, and in less time than it 
takes to tell, my feet were encased in a warm, soft pair of list 
slippers which made no sound upon the floor. 

“That will do admirably,” said the doctor. “Now follow me; 
and mind, you’re not to breathe, even, if there’s any chance of your 
being heard.” 

Noiselessly we ascended the stairs, pausing before two doors 
placed at right angles to one another. The one in front of me, I 
knew, opened into Golding’s drawing-room. This door was shut. 
The other, on my left, opened into the back room, one much smaller 
than the first, and communicating with it by an arched aperture, 
heavily curtained. This door was open. 

Golding pointed to it. 
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“Go in there,” he whispered, “and look through the curtains 
carefully, so as to be neither seen nor heard. If you ever imagine 
that anybody begins to suspect your presence, escape at once—the 
stairs are close to you.” 

With a beating heart I entered the mysterious chamber, and found 
myself alone in darkness. 


Il. 


For a few seconds I could see nothing—absolutely nothing. Then 
I dimly perceived a point of light, nearly on a level with my eyes, 
though where it came from, or how far off it was, I could form no 
idea at all. It was not until I had pulled myself together, and 
become accustomed to the gloom which enveloped me, that I dis- 
covered its true nature. It was the light from the next room, seen 
through a circular hole in the curtain. 

Here, then, was my point of observation. Here I could see and 
hear without being either seen or heard myself. What was there, I 
wondered, in that next room? What scene of devilry or absurdity 
had this mad doctor insisted on my witnessing? I put my eye to 
the hole; and this is what I saw. 

On the sofa there was a young and most enchanting lady drinking 
tea. Her forehead was low, white, and broad ; her eyes, of a deep 
violet, seemed dancing with innocent playfulness; her hair was a 
bright bronze, clustering round her exquisitely-shaped head like 
vine-tendrils. Near her sat a stern, handsome man, with well-cut, 
but somewhat heavy features, and a reserved expression, quietly 
smoking a cigar; while in front of this very striking couple sat that 
unblushing humbug, hypocrite, and impostor, Harry Golding, making 
himself uncommonly agreeable to the young lady. So this was the 
mystery, was it? Harry Golding was giving a tea-party, and 
kindly invited mo to look on through a peep-hole in his ridiculous 
curtain! And yet—well, I wouldn’t be impatient or jump to con- 
clusions, I would be calm. I would listen to their conversation. 

“Surely you remember it, George?” said the lady, turning with 
a gesture of infinite grace to the smoker. “I think it was the very 
night we went to hear Piccolomini.” 

“TI never heard Piccolomini, that I recollect,” replied the 
gentleman, in tones so formal as to be almost surly. It enraged me 
that so sweet a woman should be tied to such a brute; for it was 
clear that they were husband and wife. But she didn’t seem to 
mind. 

“Oh, well, perhaps it was Clara Novello,” she rejoined, carelessly. 
“ Did you ever hear Clara Novello, Dr. Golding ?” 
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“ Never,” replied the doctor. “I’m too busy a man, I am afraid, 
to have much time for such amusements.” 

“ Ah, that’s what all you learned people say,” laughed the young 
lady. “ You’re a great deal too grand and superior to condescend to 
the follies of us common folk. Might I trouble you for another 
lump of sugar ? ” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken,” answered Golding, as he complied 
with her request. “Personally I’m devoted to music, but if a man 
intends to succeed in such a profession as mine he must devote his 
whole time to it, and shut his eyes closely to all the allurements of 
Vanity Fair. I suppose you were at the flower-show at the 
Horticultural last week ?” 

And so they went on, indulging in the emptiest and most frivolous 
chit-chat I had ever listened to. It was simply enraging. Why 
had I been brought there to listen to such rubbish? Why couldn’t 
Golding have had the common courtesy to ask me to join his 
friends? However, there was nothing for it but to wait and 
watch. 

The demeanour of the silent, handsome man, who smoked on so 
steadily and so sternly, now attracted my attention. He took no 
part in the conversation, and the expression of his face was one of 
austere determination combined with patient watchfulness. At 
first I had been disposed to set him down as an unsympathetic brute, 
who was not worthy of the charming woman at his side. Now I 
regarded him with greater interest, and felt sure that much of the 
mystery of the proceedings was centred to a large extent in him. 

“Tsn’t your room very warm, Dr. Golding?” were the next words 
I heard the lady say. ‘I declare it makes me feel quite sleepy.” 

“No, it is not particularly warm,” replied the doctor, with a quiet 
smile. ‘ And you don’t feel sleepy in the least, I assure you.” 

“But I do!” exclaimed the young lady vivaciously. “Do you 
really think you are a better judge of my sensations than I am 
myself ? ” 

“Much better,” said Golding, in a monotonous, even voice. “It’s 
a delusion on your part, entirely.” 

I glanced at Golding in surprise as he made this strange remark. 
He was leaning back in his chair, with his eyes fixed steadily upon 
his fair guest, perfectly motionless. She, on her part, made no 
reply, but returned his gaze with equal steadiness, and something of 
a bewildered air. 

“Tt is a great mistake to imagine that we are the best judges of 
our own sensations, or even the arbiters of our own actions,” went 
on Golding, in the samé monotonous undertone. “Come; look me 
full in the eyes, and then ask yourself if I am not right. So—let 
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me hold your hands. You cannot move an inch, now, until I give 
you leave.” 

Instinctively I looked towards the husband, expecting, of course, 
that he would interfere. But he made no sign, only smoked on, 
calmly and deliberately. 

In two minutes—probably less—the girl’s face seemed to have 
hardened into stone. Not a muscle moved, not an eyelash quivered. 
There she sat, leaning slightly forward, her hands in Golding’s, her 
eyes wide open, gazing, apparently, into infinite space, unconscious 
of everything around her, mute and motionless as a marble statue. 
Golding then dropped her hands and moved a little distance off, still 
keeping his eyes, however, fixed upon her. Suddenly, uprose the 
husband. 

At a sign from Golding, he crossed the floor, and took another 
chair. His face was intensely pale, and under its mask of im- 
passiveness I thought I detected signs of terrible anxiety. Then 
ensued a period of waiting, during which I fairly held my breath. 
There sat the woman, a beautiful, living corpse, glowing with life, 
yet helpless and unconscious as the dead; while in front of her 
stood Golding, holding her, as it were, by the invisible grip of his 
will, with an expression of inflexibility and concentration upon his 
face, which seemed to change the very outline of his features. At 
last he slowly threw up both his arms, and began to wave them, with 
a downward movement, very softly in the direction of her eyes. 

Gradually and mechanically, like an exquisite, soulless automaton, 
the girl rese from her seat, and took a few tottering steps forward, 
Golding retiring before her as she moved. Then, as she hesitated and 
paused, he crossed the room, and for the first time I noticed that one 
of the corners was hidden, or shut off, by a rather common-looking 
crimson curtain, such as a man might utilise for concealing an untidy 
writing-table, or easel. Golding raised his hand, and, by pulling a 
cord on one side, drew the two portions of the curtain apart, 
disclosing a velvet couch and—stranger than anything—one of those 
squares of whitened canvas, stretched on a wooden frame, which 
instructors in mathematics, drawing, &c., sometimes use instead of a 
black-board. Then he fell back, and waited. 

Soon she moved again. It was, to me, a horrible sight, but I was 
too utterly fascinated to escape. On she went, slowly and hesita- 
tingly, “fallen into a trance but having her eyes open,” until, as 
though by some irresistible attraction, she reached the curtained 
couch. Then she sank down upon it, as though exhausted, and 
Golding silently drew the curtain over her. 

Five minutes passed, amid profoundest silence. Ten minutes— 
and a little clock upon the mantel-piece struck the quarter. 
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Suddenly there was a stir inside, and the crimson hangings were 
violently agitated. The husband drew a deep, loud breath, and 
Golding, taking up some small object I could not see, pulled the 
curtains open again with scant ceremony. 

She had risen, and now stood facing the two men, her bosom 
heaving, and a plaintive look in her wide-open, beautiful eyes that 
went to my very heart. Golding, taking her right hand in his, led 
her gently towards the canvas. For some moments she stood there, 
perfectly passive, doing nothing. One might have heard the fall of 
a feather. My own breathing sounded like the bellows of an organ, 
and my heart beat furiously. At last the tension was relieved. 

Grasping the doctor’s hand, she slowly but unhesitatingly drew 
it towards the canvas, which it touched, leaving a black mark. I 
now knew that ho held between his fingers a piece of charcoal, or 
black chalk, and she, under his influence, using his hand as her 
instrument, was about to write or draw something on the white 
board. At this juncture the husband, his forehead wet with 
excitement, stood up and watched their two hands narrowly. 

A second time the chalk approached the canvas, and began to draw 
the outline of a human head. A high, bold forehead—a very good 
forehead, as it seemed to me—was the first line she traced. Then, 
a rather high nose; a longish upper lip, covered with a thick 
moustache, and a rough, thick, untidy-looking beard, completed the 
not very attractive profile. Then she put in the eye; a small eye, it 
was, with a curiously arched eyebrow. And then she stopped short, 
looking at the picture. 

Her husband looked at it, too; stared, almost glared, at it, in fact, 
with a frown of utter astonishment and perplexity upon his face. 
Evidently it was not what he had expected. Golding touched him 
on the arm, with an inquiring smile. ‘Do you see?” he whispered, 
pointing to the canvas. “Is the portrait recognisable ? ” 

“T never saw the face before!” exclaimed the other, in great 
excitement. ‘It’s entirely new to me. Who, in heaven’s name, 
can this man be?” 

At this juncture an extraordinary thing occurred. The uncon- 
scious artist suddenly seemed inspired with a violent distaste for her 
own work. An expression of disgust came over her features, which 
changed to one of bitter hatred; and then, still looking malignantly 
at the drawing, she began to fumble with her hands. A small 
paper-knife, as it happened, lay on a table close by, and over this 
her fingers closed. In another moment the canvas was pierced 
through and through. A great rent appeared, horizontally, across 
the throat of the portrait, looking as if intended for a gash; then 
she stabbed it, viciously and furiously, in the region of the breast and 
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heart. The two men, utterly taken aback, seized her hands, and 
wrested the paper-knife from her grasp. It was a horrible sight. 
But the struggle, which at one time appeared to me inevitable, did 
not take place. Her rage seemed to die away as suddenly as it had 
arisen, and she allowed Golding to lead her quite quietly to the 
other end of the room, and place her on the same seat and in the 
same attitude as when she had first become unconscious. The 
crimson curtains were, of course, re-drawn, and the room assumed 
exactly the same appearance as before. Golding, sitting in his 
original position, chafed her hands gently, and made a few passes 
across her eyes and forehead, while the husband, lighting a fresh 
cigar, also resumed his former place. In five minutes the expression 
of her face changed; her beautiful eyes lost their hard, unseeing 
stare, her limbs relaxed their stiffness, a soft, natural, pleasant smile 
broke upon her lips, and I could scarcely believe my ears when she 
remarked, in a playful tone, 

“ Well, Dr. Golding, I don’t believe anybody but a doctor would 
have the assurance to propound such an absurd theory. It stands 
to reason that I must know more about my own sensations than 
another person, and you'll never persuade me to the contrary. I did 
feel sleepy a moment ago, and it’s no use your saying I didn’t; but I 
confess that the feeling has passed off now. Thanks, I think I will 
have a little more tea. Half a cup, please; and two lumps of sugar 
this time.” 

She had resumed the conversation at the very point when the 
unconsciousness came over her, and evidently had no idea of what 
had occurred during the intervening half-hour, or, indeed, that such 
an interval had taken place. 

Twenty minutes later she rose to depart, being quite shocked, she 
said, to find how late it was. I envied Golding the charming smile 
and friendly handshake she bestowed upon him, and felt more 
murderous than ever towards her gloomy, taciturn husband. And 
yet I knew now that there was some terrible mystery connected with 
the beautiful creature, and could scarcely restrain my impatience 
until Golding, having taken leave of his guests, came upstairs again 
and brought me from my hiding-place into the next room. 


III, 


“Anp now, Golding,” I said, very seriously, as soon as we were 
settled comfortably before the fire with our pipes and glasses—“ and 
now, Golding, perhaps you will give me some explanation of the 
. extraordinary comedy that you've been acting.” 
At first he made no reply. Evidently there was some cause of 
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perplexity, or dissatisfaction, which was harassing him, and made it 
difficult for him to tell the story. He pulled viciously at his pipe 
for a minute or two, frowning thoughtfully ; then he said: 

“The facts as far as I know them are as follow: Two years ago, 
Sir George Davenport Grey—the man you saw here to-night—was 
at Ems. While there he met a certain young lady who was staying 
in the same place with her mother. It appears that they met, not 
in society, but in some Kur-Haus, or public garden, where the band 
used to play of an afternoon—you know the sort of thing—and very 
soon all three of them got upon a friendly footing. They had the 
advantage of him in one respect, however: they knew his name and 
title, while for some time he was utterly ignorant of theirs. This he 
explains by saying that they were not staying at the same hotel as 
he was, and that they made each other’s acquaintance without the 
formality of an introduction. The thing which chiefly attracted his 
notice was, that the girl was in mourning, while her mother wore 
colours. 

“ At last the elder lady told him that her name was Mrs. Danger- 
field, and as she added no further information about her daughter, 
whom she always addressed as Muriel, Grey naturally concluded that 
her name was Dangerfield too. Three weeks after this, Grey 
proposed to her, and was accepted, though with hesitation. Then it 
was that she confessed something which, as he thought at the time, 
she ought to have mentioned before. She was a widow. At the age 
of eighteen she had been virtually forced into marriage with an 
elderly German gentleman of good position, and her life had not 
been happy. In eighteen months, however, her husband had died— 
died, she said, under very painful circumstances which she did not 
care to dwell upon, but was trying, if possible, to forget. It was, of 
course, not likely that Grey should ever have heard anything about 
the death of an unknown German whose very name was unfamiliar 
to him, and as the matter did not interest him, he accepted the 
statement in gocd faith, and was married shortly afterwards. 

“For some time all went swimmingly. Lady Grey was every- 
thing delightful, and her husband the happiest of men. Eventually, 
however, a little cloud arose. Lady Grey, many years younger than 
Sir George, began to attract admirers. Her manners, as you must 
have seen to-night, are charming, and very probably she was tant 
soit peu indiscréte in her conduct towards the men who fluttered 
round her. At last there was a great row. Some young fellow in 
the Guards, a youth named—no, I won’t mention names—made up 
to her, and she encouraged his advances, Grey was wild, and— 
you must know he is jealousy incarnate—conceived the horrible 
suspicion that she had been unfaithful to him. For weeks he 
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suffered torments, but, all the same, was unable to procure anything 
like a tangible proof of her infidelity. One night, however, 
I happened to meet the Greys at dinner, and the conversation 
turned upon the alleged discoveries of Braid, you know—a phase of 
mesmerism, or animal magnetics, by means of which it is possible to 
divine the thoughts of a person, or provoke a sort of unconscious 
self-revelation. 

“Grey took the deepest interest in what I told him, and the 
following day he came to see me. He was determined, he said, to 
leave no stone unturned to set his doubts at rest, and he asked me 
whether I would have any objection to throw his wife into a 
magnetic trance in order to see how she would act. At first I 
demurred, almost indignantly. He urged, however, that no 
advantage would be taken of her when under the influence; that 
she should be left entirely to herself, and free to do or say anything 
that came spontaneously to her to do or say; that I, on my part, 
should confine myself to ‘ willing’ that only the thoughts naturally 
uppermost in her mind should dominate her actions, and that, 
anyhow, if she were an innocent woman, there could no harm or 
injustice follow. At last I consented. Her husband brought her 
here to-night, in response to a pre-arranged invitation from myself. 
Well, you saw what took place.” 

“Well?” I oueried, as he paused. 

“ You saw,” continued Golding, “that she drew a portrait. But 
it was not what we expected. It was not the likeness of her 
supposed l:ver. It was a face her husband had never seen before— 
the face of an elderly man. And then she suddenly gashed the 
canvas right and left.” 

“] thought there was a disconcerted look in your friend’s face,” 
I remarked, with deep interest. ‘ And what on earth can have made 
her try and destroy the picture afterwards ?” 

“TI don’t understand it,” replied Golding. “The only way to 
find out would be to confront her with her own handiwork, and see 
what effect the sight would have upon her; but Grey doesn’t want 
to do that yet. Meantime, however, of course I shall very carefully 
keep the thing intact.” 

We smoked for some minutes in profound silence, revolving the 
problem in our brains. It was terrible to think that the gay, 
charming, beautiful young creature I had just seen was intriguing 
against her husband ; but still more terrible was the suggestion that 
her past life contained some even guiltier secret. But what could 
that secret be ? 
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IV. 


Many weeks elapsed before I heard again from Golding. The 
session proved a busy one, and I had to goon circuit. It was not 
till after my return to London that I either heard or thought any- 
thing more about the affair. Then the whole thing was brought to 
my recollection in a startling manner. I happened to be walking 
up Regent Street one evening about six o’clock, when my attention 
was attracted by the contents-bill of one of the evering papers. 
There, in big black type, were the words, staring me in the face, 
“The Fulham Murder: Committal of Lady Grey.” 

Breathless with interest and horror, I bought a paper. It 
contained, however, no more than a formal report of the hearing 
before the magistrate, by whom the accused had been fully com- 
mitted for trial. Then I hailed a hansom and drove straight off to 
Golding’s. 

Happily he was at home. He started up to meet me as I entered, 
with outstretched hands. 

“T see by your face what you’ve come about!” he exclaimed. 
“T should have written to you, only I didn’t know your address. 
Sit down, and listen to me.” 

How strangely, how vividly the whole weird scene which had 
taken place on that February night rose before my mind’s eye as I 
sank into the familiar chair! The bright, chatty, graceful girl, and 
the taciturn, handsome man—the sudden petrifaction of the beautiful 
woman with words yet unuttered upon her lips, her mysterious 
delineation of the unknown face, her furious attack upon the 
portrait, and then her sudden return to consciousness—all this 
welled up, fresh and vivid again, just as I had witnessed it from my 
dark hiding-place. And now she was to be put on her trial for 
murder ! 

“ Well,” I said, “now tell me all about it.” 

“It’s an awful business,” returned Golding very gravely. “ We 
little thought what we were about that night here. It has led to 
a discovery which poor Grey had never even thought or dreamt of.” 

“Go on,” I murmured, as he paused. 

“IT scarcely know how,” returned Golding. “ It’sall too horrible, 
However, Grey continued to watch his wife, and ere long he found 
that his suspicions were only too well justified. But not satisfied 
with his own observations, he employed detectives. The wife’s 
guilt was proved. But before he confronted her with the evidences 
of her unfaithfulness, he searched some of her drawers, and there 
he discovered—a photograph.” 
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“ Of her lover,” I put in, parenthetically. 

“No!” exclaimed Golding; “of the man whose face she drew 
that night in February.” 

“Good heavens!” I ejaculated. “ Well, what did he do next?” 

“Showed it to her, and asked her whose it was,” replied Golding. 
“Sho looked confused and annoyed, but told him without hesitation 
that ii was a picture of her first husband. Then Grey insisted upon 
knowing all about this man, but all he could get out of her was that 
his name was Julius Altenkirch—which of course he knew before— 
that she hz 1 been forced into marriage with him by her mother, and 
that he had died two years afterwards, under painful circumstances, 
near London. 

“Then her husband tried to discover something about Altenkirch. 
But the first time he put the question to the detectives in his employ 
they stared in his face. Why, where could he have been, five years 
ago, not to have heard of the great Fulham murder? It so hap- 
pened that he had been out of England, travelling about, and had 
never heard of it. So they told him. The murdered man was Julius 
Altenkirch, who had been found stabbed to death early one morning 
in his own shrubbery. All sorts of persons had been suspected— 
the butler, the footman, the gardener, one or two tramps—everybody 
in the neighbourhood, it seemed, except his wife.” 

“Merciful powers!” I exclaimed. “That exquisite woman a 
murderess ? ” 

“Didn’t she look like one that night?” returned Golding. 
“ Listen to what followed. The detectives told Grey, among other 
particulars, that there was one point which had puzzled them all 
when the murder was being investigated. Altenkirch’s watch, 
chain, and purse were all found upon the body, so that the object of 
the murderer could not possibly have been robbery, but his ring was 
gone. Altenkirch always wore a very curious ring upon his fore- 
finger, a cat’s-eye of great splendour, which was very well known to 
all his friends, and, of course, to his servants. Grey acted upon the 
impulse of the moment without thought. He pulled the identical 
ring out of his pocket, and asked the detectives whether the lost ring 
at all resembled that, which, he afterwards had to confess, he had 
found in a secret drawer of his wife’s desk. That one action of blind 
fatuity proved fatal to his wife. It was the long-lost clue, the 
missing link in the chain of evidence, and she was apprehended.” 

“ Did she know that he had discovered the ring ?” I asked. 
“Not at the time,” returned Golding; “of course she knew it 
afterwards.” 
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V. 


Ler me hurry over the horrible sequel—the ghastly scene in 
court. 

I had to give evidence. I described the scene of that strange, 
eventful night at Dr. Golding’s, just as I have written it down here, 
amid the breathless silence of the whole assembly. The judge, I 
noticed, was visibly astounded, and once or twice seemed inclined to 
stop my narrative as inadmissible. But the whole story was told, 
and the effect of it upon the prisoner—pale, beautiful, and fascinating 
to the last—must have been seen to be imagined. She listened to 
it with absorbed attention, her large eyes dilated with astonishment, 
horror, and despair ; then she turned to Golding, with an expression 
of revengeful hatred on her face which was scarcely human in its 
intensity. Immediately afterwards, the scarred and riddled portrait 
she had drawn was produced, and compared with the photograph of 
the murdered man. Then she gave a shriek which seemed to rend 
the air, and fell back in the arms of the female warder who was with 
her, in a swoon. 

The verdict went against her, and she was sentenced to death. I 
heard afterwards that she was buoyed up till the very last with a 
conviction that she would be reprieved, and stubbornly refused to 
confess. But her hopes were blasted, and the dreadful morning 
came. Then her nerves gave way, and there was a horrible scene. 
She struggled, fought, and shrieked in the pinioning-room, and 
actually fastened her teeth in the arm of the executioner. They had 
to carry her by main force to the foot of the scaffold, screaming and 
plunging like a wild animal, mad with agony and fright; till, 
suddenly, the courage of despair came to her aid; with a tremendous 
effort she seemed to knit herself together, and with the cry, “ Yes, 
I did it, I did it!” she rushed to her position upon the drop, and 
the next moment was a quivering corpse. 


Nore.—On the 6th July, 1857, a woman was hanged at the Old Bailey 
for the murder of her first husband, a man named Julius Altenkirch. The 
case had excited an unusual amount of interest, as the murderess was 
young and beautiful; a strong conviction of her innocence was entertained 
among all classes, and no effort was spared to obtain her pardon and 
release. The Home Secretary, however, turned a deaf ear to all appeals on 
her behalf, and his firmness was justified by the woman’s voluntary 
confession of the crime on the morning of her execution, when on the 
very point of ascending the scaffold steps. 
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C'wards Arcadie. 
A DUOLOGUE. 
By EGAN MEW. 


TO THE AUDIENCE. 


Our play is short, requiring little casting ;— 
Two people in a sweet conservatory : 
Later may be 
We'll chance to see 
This couple trip it into Arcadie, 
Thinking their ecstacy 
For ever lasting. 


She.—“ Our waltz at last! yet let it go,— 
T’ve danced through one with Hugh Defoe, 
And learned to weigh that guardsman’s toe;— 
His step is all too dashing.” 


He.—“ Yes ?—Then rest we will and hear the flow 
Of fiddle and of piccolo; 
I'll watch ... .” 


She.— “The dancers ?” 


He.— “ Ah, no,— 


Your eyelids flashing.” 
She.— Monsieur de grace..... ‘In Arcadie,’ 

I see this waltz is said to be: 

How sweet the music’s melody 

And fountain plashing!” 

He.—*“ ‘In Arcadie’? Have you been there?” 
She.—“Is it the region of the stair, 

Far up above the candle’s flare, 

And cymbals clashing ?” 


He.—“ Sometimes perhaps..... 
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* You know it then: 

You’ve entered there? Oh, tell me when?— 

Or is’t a land of smoke—and men, 
Of sabretache and sashing?” 


She.— 


He.—“Tve only glanced in once—or twice,— 
Just now, in handing you an ice, 
Something I saw that would entice 

All Arcadie.” 


She.—“ Indeed! what .... lenses did you use?” 
He.—“ Your eyes ;—their blueness my excuse.” 


She.—“ Yours is, I think, too worn a ruse 
For Arcadie. 
But tell me of this happy land ;— 
Do nymphs and swains go hand in hand 
To airs—like the Hungarian band 
Is playing?” 
He.—* Daphnis and Chloé still are there,— 
He binds bright myrtle in her hair, 
No whisper comes of carking care,— 
Of cold hearts slaying... .” 


She.—* Go on, I pray.” 


He.— “There roses bloom; 
The golden days can know no gloom; 
Eternal happiness their doom, 

So Chloé’s saying. 
Yet no one’s bored; bright eyes meet eyes 
Still brighter, for they lack disguise: 
Life sweetly comes, but never flies 
In Arcadie.” 

She.—“ Would I could visit, at season’s end, 
The world you paint with cunning blend 
Of colour words, as though you’d send 

Us all to Arcadie. 
Which is the way? I'll journey there 
Alone; the land seems passing fair.... 


” 


He.—* Not so—alone: they go apair 
In Arcadie.” 


She.—“ Oh!” 
He.—* There’s one sweet way, may I show how?” 
She.— But,—where and when?” 
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He.— “ Ah—here and now: 
Dearest, you know, you must allow— 
My heart is breaking.” 
She.—Sir, you forget: our waltz is done, 
Through the camellias dancers come... . 
Your heart, my heart—I think they’re one; 
Is’t worth the taking?” 
He.—“ While there be life one it shall be; 
Yours—yours and mine, no room for three 
In all the breath of—Arcadie.” 


Exvot. 


And so, Messieurs, we’ve chanced to see 
Two more trip up to Arcadie:— 
Ah me! 
They think the land will ever be 
Their property. 








[ 413 ] 


A Modern Mystic. 


Every sympathetic reader of Fairy Tales must regret when the 
wicked fairy appears at the cradle of a newborn child and counter- 
acts the kindly purposes of the good fairies who had preceded 
her. Thackeray depicted the Fairy Blackstick wishing Prince 
Giglio and Princess Rosalba “a little misfortune;” yet the 
troubles to which both were subjected proved temporary, and a 
happy union was their reward. The spell which seems to have 
been laid upon Laurence Oliphant at his birth was never broken, 
and, though he lived to write some admirable books, and to become 
the husband, in succession, of two estimable women, yet he died 
without fulfilling the promise of his youth, and his career as a 
whole, though brilliant in parts, was a melancholy waste of grand 
opportunities and a misuse of splendid talents. 

Mrs. Oliphant, his kinswoman, has told the story of Laurence 
Oliphant’s life with a grace and tact which are among her many 
gifts, with an appreciation of his better qualities which is alike 
genuine and admirable, with an insight into his character which 
enables her to make it clear to every reader, and with a self- 
restraint which is as rare asit is praiseworthy. To excel in fiction 
is given to many persons, but to produce a biography without a 
flaw is given to few. Whether setting forth the creatures of her 
imagination, or the persons whom she has known in the flesh, Mrs. 
Oliphant displays equal power and discrimination, and she is one 
of the few living writers whose popularity is as great among those 
who criticise books as it is among those who read them, the critics 
sanctioning the applause of the public, and the public confirming 
the approval of the critics. | 

In his lifetime Laurence Oliphant was chiefly known as the 
author of several brilliant books of travel, of satirical sketches at 
once happy and pointed, of some works in which there was more 
mysticism than meaning, as the hero of adventures which were 
daring, and of an episode which was inexplicable. Even his 
most intimate friends were puzzled to explain his motives and 
his conduct. Now that he has passed away and his life is set 
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forth in a truthful fashion, the mystery is not entirely removed. 
He appears in a pleasing light in the two volumes, published by 
the Messrs. Blackwood, wherein Mrs. Oliphant has depicted his 
characteristics. There was nothing low or mean in his nature; 
he never did anything of which he had cause to be ashamed, or 
which his biographer could think it a kindness to conceal or 
extenuate. Still, the man himself was so curious a compound, 
some of his doings were so strange and unconventional, that a 
reader of Mrs. Oliphant’s work may be pardoned if he should 
consider the subject of it a problem of which the complete solution 
has not been given. 

A more intimate acquaintance with Oliphant’s father and mother 
would be a help in tracing his mental genesis. His father, 
Anthony Oliphant, was the younger son of an old Scottish family 
who went to the Cape of Good Hope, after having become an Ad- 
vocate in Edinburgh, and he rose to be Attorney-General. Several 
years after attaining this position he was promoted to be Chief- 
Justice of Ceylon. While at the Cape, he married Miss Maria 
Campbell, who, like himself, was of good family, and who resembled 
and pleased him in belonging, as he did, to the straitest sect of 
Evangelical Christianity. Laurence was born at Cape Town in 
1829, and he was an only child. This was his misfortune. As 
he had no brothers or sisters to divide the attention of his 
parents, it was concentrated upon him. They spoilt him, as was 
not unnatural, though the result was less disastrous on the whole 
than might be supposed. He grew up to be a man of whom they 
were proud in many respects, and with good reason. What really 
did kim harm was the abnormal development of the mystical side 
of his nature, for which his mother was chiefly responsible. She 
taught him to indulge in introspection till he gave up most of his 
time to the process, and to become morbidly concerned about his 
soul’s health, till he fell a victim to a spiritual quack. 

Many boys whose parents are eminently pious do discredit to 
them in after years. They seem to resent the religious discipline 
which they underwent in youth, and, if it has been too severe, it is 
not surprising, though it is deplorable, when the reaction leads to 
license. Young Oliphant never repudiated his early teaching. 
He appears to have been predisposed to accept it as a blessing ; 
when a lad at school he wrote to his mother as follows : 


‘You asked me to speak to you as I used to do; I should tell you some 
more of my besetting sins. One of them is my not saying my prayers as 
I ought, hurrying over them to get up in the morning because I am late, 
and at night because it is cold; another is my hiding what I do naughty and 
keeping it from Mr, Parr’s eyes, not thinking the eye of God is upon me, 
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a greater eye than man’s; and, another my cribbing things from other 
boys, which is another word for stealing—not exactly stealing, but leads 
to it.” 

About ten years later he wrote to his mother from Nepaul in 
the same penitential spirit, stating that his great weakness is 
“ flexibility of conscience, joined to a power of adapting myself to 
the society into which I may happen to be thrown.” This failing, 
if it be one, of being all things to all men, is a failing which 
Mrs. Oliphant rightly thinks would do no harm if it were more 
general. He wrote at the same time: “The more I see of my 
own character, the more despicable it appears; a being so deeply 
hypocritical that I can hardly trust myself; hence arose a 
disinclination ever to speak about myself.” At the end of a long 
confession he candidly adds his hope that “there is no humbug in 
it; it is honest, as far as I know, but don’t believe in it implicitly.” 

At every turn in Oliphant’s life the result is discernible of in- 
trospection carried to an extreme. Sir Henry Holland, the eminent 
physician, remarked in one of his Essays that many persons make 
themselves ill by persistent thinking about their health, and that the 
concentration of the mind upon a particular organ or symptom leads 
to the organ becoming diseased or the symptom growing malignant. 
A like concentration on mental faculties or states works as much 
mischief, and Oliphant fell a victim to his own delusion. 

Yet the world in which he mixed and wherein he was popular, 
did not suspect that a mental conflict raged in hisbreast. In 1852 
Mr. Murray published Oliphant’s first book, entitled ‘A Journey to 
Katmandu, the Capital of Nepaul.’ It was praised by the critics 
and bought by the public, two thousand copies out of a first edition 
of three thousand being sold within ten days after publication. 
A second and cheaper edition followed. Mrs. Oliphant remarks 
that he derived more praise than profit from the book. I should 
think that the profit could not have been small. 

At this time he was mixing in the best London society, con- 
ducting missionary work in the slums of Westminster, keeping 
his terms at Lincoln’s Inn, and reading books on religion and law. 
Having paid a visit to Scotland he learnt that the Scottish Bar 
had even greater attractions than the English, and that he might 
become a practising Advocate in Edinburgh long before he could 
be called to the Bar in London. 

In August 1852 a friend and he resolved to pass the vacation 
in Russia; the tour was more comprehensive than had been 
planned, a visit to Sebastopol being made before they returned 
home. A result of the trip was the appearance in the following 
year, of the “Russian shores of the Black Sea,” a book which 
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made its author famous when the expedition to the Crimea was 
determined upon. Oliphant’s special knowledge made him an 
authority to whom Lord Raglan and Sir John Burgoyne turned 
for information. He was hopeful of obtaining employment in 
the expedition, and he was ready to accompany it as a corre- 
spondent of The Times, when he received and accepted an offer to 
go to Washington as Secretary to Lord Elgin. One of the Secre- 
tary’s duties was to make himself agreeable to the Americans, and 
to contribute in every way to secure their assent to a treaty of 
reciprocity with Canada, The diplomacy of Lord Elgin and the 
social charm of his Secretary largely aided in achieving the desired 
result; yet neither Laurence Oliphant nor his biographer may 
have been aware of the service rendered to the same cause by an 
attaché to the British Legation at Washington. This gentleman 
was Mr. Henry Labouchere, and he was then at the beginning 
of his career as a diplomatist. Mr. Marcey, the American Secre- 
tary of State, was very fond of whist, and, though not a first-rate 
player, he thought himself wronged if he lost a rubber. Mr. 
Labouchere, who was an excellent player, was deputed to form 
one of the whist party and to do his best to keep Mr. Marcey in 
good humour. When the latter had won several rubbers he was 
most yielding upon points in dispute between the negotiators, 
and it fortunately happened that Mr. Marcey’s success at whist 
was very remarkable while the treaty was under consideration. 
When indulging in all the gaieties of Washington society, 
Oliphant suffered many twinges of conscience, and he was in doubt 
as to the propriety of his conduct. He wrote to his mother :— 


“ While I recognise that an important change has been going on in my 
sentiments upon many things, still I feel as much embarrassed and 
perplexed as I ever did. Not that Iam rendered in any way so miserable 
as I used tobe, nor that I experience those violent revulsions of feeling ; 
but wherever there is a struggle there must be times of depression. It is 
a merciful thing that I take very little pleasure in that gaiety in which I 
am obliged to mix, and by which formerly I should have been intoxicated.” 


Letters containing passages like the foregoing are interspersed 
with such purely mundane facts as that, “I have introduced four 
new dances in Quebec.” Lord Elgin, a genial and shrewd man 
of the world, was puzzled with his Secretary’s demeanour, saying 
to him, as Oliphant records,‘ he never knows what I am at, at one 
moment going to the extreme of gaiety, at another to that of dis- 
gust and despondency.” The best defence for his conduct which 
Oliphant could make is casually offered in a letter to his mother : 
“‘ Whatever I undertake I like to carry out with a will.” He took 
everything seriously, dancing and flirting included, and the man 
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who does so evinces of more character than he who remains in- 
different throughout all life’s chances and changes. Oliphant was 
appointed to the office of Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 
on the resignation of Colonel Bruce, the brother of Lord Elgin. 
There was an outcry at the time against the favouritism which was 
shown, and complaints were made that a young man without 
experience of the duties to be performed should have been promoted 
over the heads of his seniors who had passed many years in the 
public service. It was as unquestionable that the appointment 
was made on personal grounds and by way of recompense for work 
done, as it was that Oliphant was twenty-five years of age. How- 
ever, he proved himself to be better qualified than was supposed, 
and he distinguished himself during the short time he held the 
office by concluding a treaty with the Indians, which was most 
beneficial to them and their white brethren. As a result the 
Imperial Exchequer was the gainer by £13,000 a year, and Lord 
Taunton, who was then Colonial Secretary, offered Oliphant the 
Lieutenant-governorship of one of the West India Islands in 
recognition of his capacity. His own predilection being for 
the diplomatic service, he declined. 

His duties in connexion with Indian Affairs causing him to 
visit a settlement near Lake Superior, he resolved to return to 
Quebec by a circuitous route, his course lying across Lake 
Superior, from the western end of the Lake to the head waters of 
the Mississippi, down the Mississippi to Dubuque, across the 
prairies of Illinois to Chicago, from Chicago to Detroit, and thence 
to Quebec by way of Niagara Falls. The journey which he made 
was through a region in which Indians were then persons of 
importance ; the Indians have lost their power now and the land 
its wildness. The city of St. Paul, which was five years old and 
had a population of eight thousand when Oliphant saw it in 1854, 
has now a population of one hundred and thirty-three thousand. 
The inhabitants of St. Anthony numbered two thousand five hundred 
in 1854; in Minneapolis, the name by which it is now known, the 
population is one hundred and sixty-four thousand. However, 
Oliphant had the advantage of treading unfamiliar ground, and 
thus he was able to collect much interesting material for articles 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. The second book bearing his name on 
the title-page was a reprint of these articles, and it was entitled 
‘Minnesota and the Far West.’ 

Oliphant returned to London early in 1855. The letters to his 
mother during his absence are filled with references to the state of 
his soul and to the charms of Canadian girls. He seems to have 
fluctuated between hope and fear about himself and his spiritual 
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progress. He sought comfort in the thought that his state resembled 
David’s, who occasionally lamented over his own weakness while 
meditating on God’s works, and he added : “‘ You used to say that the 
more I was favoured by external circumstances, the more I?grumble 
and am discontented about myself.” Among these circumstances the 
young ladies of Quebec had a place. They were the cause of much 
searching of heart on his side. After saying to his mother “ there 
is a class of sins which are very difficult to resist, because you cannot 
put your finger upon the exact point where they become sins;” he 
adds, but a “certain degree of intimacy with young ladies is no 
harm ; and it is difficult to define where flirting begins, or what 
amount even of joking and laughing, though perfectly innocent, is 
not expedient, and one gets imperceptibly led on without feeling 
the harm that is being done to both parties before it is too late.” 
Having made this confession, he assures his mother that he is 
“not involved in anything;” he thinks, however, that he might 
be involved if he stayed and would become more utterly heartless 
than he was. The truth probably was that he exaggerated his 
failings if, indeed, he did not imagine them. 

Oliphant longed to take an active part in the Crimean Campaign. 
He had formed a plan for dealing with Russia which he accounted 
perfect. It was based upon the belief that, if the services of the 
Circassians were utilised by Russia’s enemies, they would cause 
Russia’s defeat. His own feelings were very unfriendly to the 
Colossus of the North. When visiting Russia he formed a low 
opinion of the country, which he expressed to his mother in the 
following terms : 

“TI don’t think we have anything to fear from Russia: its gigantic 
proportions render it so unwieldy, and its people are so barbarous, that we 
shall always have the same advantages which our enlightenment gives us 
over the Eastern nations. I look upon it as a little better than China: the 
only difference is that usually barbarous nations hold civilised nations in 


respect, which, to judge from the way they bully you in the Custom-house, 
Russia does not.” 


He saw some fighting in the Crimea; he once joined in the 
fray on the side of the Circassians; he acted as a war correspon- 
dent of the Times, and he was diligent in keeping his mother 
informed about his religious condition. Several remarks in his 
letters are very just, and the following is one of them: “It 
appears to me that to be a faithful servant of God, it is not 
necessary that one should be displeasing to His creatures.” This 
would have been scouted by the Puritans, of whom Macaulay 
wrote in his most rhetorical vein : 


“ On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down 
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with contempt: for they esteemed themselves rich in a more precious 
treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, nobles by the right of 
an earlier creation and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand.” 


Another remark gives a clue to his mental state at this time: 
“My conscience is never satisfied with my conduct, nor my 
understanding with my belief, so that altogether I live in a state 
of internal conflict and argumentation.” 

His habit of mental introspection appears to have become 
ingrained. Others who have been disquieted in their minds, as 
Oliphant was, have either had a great sorrow as an exciting 
cause, or else they have lived too much alone and have preyed 
upon themselves for want of occupation or the diversion of 
pleasant company. He was always on the move, rushing over 
land or sea and getting more variety in a year than others enjoy 
in a lifetime. 

After returning from the Crimea he accompanied Mr. Delane, 
then the editor of The Times, to New York. He next journeyed 
through the Southern States. When at New Orleans he resolved 
to accompany Walker in his filibustering expedition to Nicaragua. 
He maintains that he was not influenced by the offer to take his 
choice of the confiscated estates, though it may have acted as a 
gentle stimulant, adding ; “ but I remember at the time having 
some doubts on the subject, from a moral point of view.” To 
take part in a piratical enterprise was inexcusable on any other 
ground than the invincible love of adventure which was as much 
a part of Oliphant’s nature as the mysticism which gave him 
great concern and rendered him such a puzzle to his contempor- 
aries. He was stopped almost at the outset, being obliged to 
leave the steamer Tewas, in which he was a passenger, by Captain 
Cockburn of the Cossack man-of-war. When he asked the name 
of Captain Cockburn’s commander he was told then he was 
Admiral Erskine, with whom Oliphant could claim kinship, and 
the admiral received his distant cousin kindly and kept him safe 
from harm. Mrs. Oliphant’s sagacious and pointed comment 
merits quotation : 


“When you have a habit of getting into risky positions, the best thing 
in the world is to belong to a good Scotch family of ‘kent folk,’ with 


relations in every department of her Majesty’s service both at home and 
abroad.” 


In April, 1857, Oliphant was again private secretary to Lord 
Elgin ; on this occasion his chief was bound on a special mission 
to China. A naval and military force was placed at Lord Elgin’s 
disposal to aid him in negotiating. At Singapore he learnt that 
2z2 
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a mutiny had broken out in India. Lord Canning appealed to 
him for help. Mrs. Oliphant seems to have made a slip when she 
refers to what Lord Elgin did. Her words are that he 


“Has always received great credit for changing, on his own responsi- 
bility, the destination of the troops who met him at Singapore, . 
Laurence, takes however, even this credit from his chief, by an intimation 
that the troops were ordered to China [a misprint for India] by Lord 
Canning, to the dismay of the plenipotentiary, thus deprived of his army.” 


Now Lord Canning had no control over the troops, numbering 
5000, and forming an expeditionary force which was at the sole 
disposal of Lord Elgin. So far from Oliphant depriving his chief 
of any credit in this matter, he writes in his ‘ Episodes ,in a Life 
of Adventure,’ “the appalling details reached us at Singapore, 
and determined Lord Elgin, on his own responsibility, to divert 
the destination of the Chinese expeditionary force from Hong 
Kong to Calcutta.” In Oliphant’s ‘ Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,’ he writes : 


“A confirmation of the news we heard at Galle, together with the repre- 
sentations of Lord Canning, induced Lord Elgin to take upon himself 
the serious responsibility of diverting from their destination the first 
instalment of the troops, which soon after arrived at Singapore from the 
Mauritius on their way to China.” 


Lord Elgin’s journal, as quoted in his ‘ Letters and Journals’ 
made by Mr. Walrond, contains the following entry at Singapore 
on the 5th of June: 


“T received letters from Canning imploring me to send troops to him 
from the number destined for China. As we have no troops yet, and do 
not know when we may have any, it was not exactly an easy matter to 
comply with this request. However, 1 did what I could, and, in concert 
with the general [Ashburnham], have sent instructions far and wide to turn 
the transports back, and give Canning the benefit of the troops for the 
moment.” 


The decision of Lord Elgin had the result, first of restoring 
confidence in India, and second, of crushing the rebellion. Sir 
William Peel, who commanded the naval brigade, wrote as follows 
when the prospect was brighter: “Tell Lord Elgin that it was 
the Chinese expedition that relieved Lucknow, relieved Cawnpore, 
and fought the battle of the 6th December.” Oliphant wrote in 
his ‘ Episodes’ “there can be little doubt that these reinforce- 
ments, arriving when they did, enabled Havelock to relieve 
Lucknow, and that the salvation of that place by the English was 
the turning-point of the Mutiny.” 

Lord Elgin contributed more than any one man to save India 
for the English, and he deserves the greater credit, inasmuch as 
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he believed that the success of his own mission was imperilled by 
diverting the force to India. Happily, he successfully accom- 
plished his mission to China, and nothing was really lost by the 
delay which was due to his patriotic conduct. 

Oliphant appeared to be in his element wherever fighting or gaiety 
was in progress. In one letter he wrote to his mother: ‘“ Those 
who have seen war can best appreciate Christ’s ‘ blessed are the 
peacemakers ;’” and in another: “It involves a greater act of 
self-denial than any I know to refrain from going to see anything 
approaching to a fight.” Though deploring as a failing, if not a 
sin, his faculty of making himself a general favourite, he did not 
do so at the sacrifice of his convictions. Without wearying people 
with his views, he had the honesty to avow them. It is not 
wonderful, then, that Sir Henry Loch, in common with other young 
men who formed Lord Elgin’s staff, should have been surprised 
when Oliphant began to talk “as they lounged about the deck 
with their cigars, of matters spiritual and mystical, singularly 
different from the themes that usually occupy such groups. They 
asked each other what strange comrade they had here when they 
talked over the new addition to their party.” 

After acting for two years as Lord Elgin’s private secretary in 
China and Japan, he returned home, but did not remain long inactive. 
He went to Turin, where he planned with Garibaldi a scheme for 
hindering Nice and Savoy being annexed to France, and this 
having failed, he went to Naples after Garibaldi had conquered 
Sicily, and there he saw the Island publicly transferred to 
Victor Emanuel. 

He was appointed First Secretary of Legation of Japan in 
succession to Mr. de Norman, who had been barbarously tortured 
and killed at Pekin. This was Oliphant’s entrance into the 
diplomatic service, for which he had long sighed in vain, and in 
this capacity his name became widely known. He arrived at 
Yeddo at the end of June 1861. Ten days after entering upon 
the duties of his office the Legation was attacked, and Oliphant 
nearly lost his life. He defended himself vigorously, and his 
courage saved the lives of others, as well as that of himself. His 
feelings in these circumstances are vividly depicted in a letter 
written to his mother four days after he had been disabled and 
as soon as he could scribble a few lines: 


“My only thought that night was for you: for myself I am glad, it 
made me know I could face death, which at one time seemed inevitable. I 
found my creed or philosophy quite satisfactory. I take everything as 
in the day’s work, and that is why in one sense I do not feel thankful like 
others. I have such a profound feeling of being in God’s hands, and 
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having nothing to do with my own fate, that gratitude even would be 
presumption. If killed, I have no doubt my first feeling in the other world 
would be one of relief; just as my first feeling at not being killed was one 
of relief too. It seems to me to make no difference ; whatever is, is best : and 
I feel I could realise this amid considerable pain.” 


To the ordinary reader the foregoing sentiments must appear 
to be those of a fatalist, yet Oliphant would have protested 
against being designated by that term. When in China and in 
danger from drowning, he wrote to his mother telling her of his 
escape, adding, “I am not in the least a fatalist; I should 
struggle in the water to the last gasp; but when it did come, as 
I feel now, I should be perfectly satisfied.” Nowa man may be 
a fatalist and yet struggle for life, nature being stronger than 
will, The distinction which Oliphant would have drawn between 
himself and a Turk is too fine for the apprehension of common 
men. 

He became a member of the House of Commons for the Stirling 
burghs in 1865, having the qualification and the ambition to make 
his mark in public life; and yet he is numbered among the 
Members of Parliament who never did good or evil. It was not 
then known to his associates that he had fallen under the influence 
of Thomas Lake Harris, the founder of the Brotherhood of the New 
Life, and that Mr. Harris forbade Oliphant to speak ia Parliament, 
and obliged him, in 1867, to give up all that was dearest to him and 
join a new community in America called Brocton or Salem-on-Erie. 
It was one of Mr. Harris’s rules, judging from report, to make his 
adherents do whatever was most displeasing to them. 

Mrs. Oliphant does not supply many particulars about Mr. 
Harris; and all her readers who feel interested in Oliphant must 
desire to have further information concerning the man whose 
influence over him was so great and pernicious. It may be useful, 
then, to supply a few facts about him from an American source. 

Thomas Lake Harris was born at Fenny Stratford, Bucks, on 
the 15th May, 1823. He was taken to America by his father 
when four years old. His parents dying when he was still young, 
and leaving him to his own resources, he had a hard struggle to get 
on in the world. He began to write for the press at the age of 
seventeen, and his contributions to newspapers and periodicals 
attracted notice and made his name known. He became the 
pastor of a Universalist Church in New York, and afterwards he 
founded “The Independent Christian Society,” over which he 
presided till 1850, when the craze for spiritualism turned many 
heads, and his was one of them. In March, 1857, he was sorely 
tempted by evil spirits; in the end he triumphed over them and 
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acquired the power of internal respiration, whereby, as he writes 
in the ‘ Arcana of Christianity,’ he could 


“Inhale with equal ease and freedom the atmosphere of either of the 
three heavens, and was enabled to be present, without the suspension of 
the natural degree of consciousness, with the angelic societies, whether of 
the ultimate, the spiritual, or the celestial degree.” 


He attracted many persons by his teaching, and some of them 
joined him at his farm near Amenia, in the State of New York, 
where, he founded a bank, and engaged in other branches of 
business. The bank failed, and then the Brotherhood of the New 
Life was formed. He had visited Great Britain and preached 
in many cities; he did so again in 1866, when he made the 
acquaintance of Laurence Oliphant, who wrote of him in Piccadilly, 
that he was the “greatest poet of the age,” * who accepted his 


* Though Oliphant exaggerated in his estimate of Mr. Harris, it is true 
that some of Mr. Harris’s poetry is very fine. Mr. Alfred Austin, who is a 
critic as well as a poet, pointed this out in TempPLe Bar, the article being 
reprinted in his “ Poetry of the Period.” Before Mr. Swinburne had 
published anything, Mr. Harris had written and published the “ Farewell 
to Summer,” from which these four stanzas are extracted : 


“The chimes of the lyrical summer, 
The tones of the bird and the bee, 
That tunefully meet the newcomer 
With airs of an infantile glee, 
Dissolve on the lips of the sea. 


“What ships of the blessed are sailing 
In light o’er the hyaline floor, 
Afar in the sunset unveiling, 
Remote from the vapoury shore, 
Soft visions, returning no more! 


“Young children with Zephyr-like dances, 
They dimple the musical sands ; 
The ocean, with queenly advances, 
Enfolds them with crystalline bands, 
White roses and pearls from her hands. 


* * * * * 


“Roll on in the beautiful being, 
Glad ocean, with music afar; 
Life bears me to meet the All-seeing 
Where all the beatified are, 
With space at my feet like a star.” 


A passage from another poem is quite as remarkable; indeed if 
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doctrine to “ Live the life” as being divinely inspired, and who 
regarded as a Newer Testament all his experiences and pretensions. 
It was his conviction that no Christian nations can make moral 
progress “so long as they continue to cherish the pagan superstition 
that religion consists in trying to save themselves by virtue of a 
creed, instead of trying to save others by the virtues of a life.” 
From his youth up, Oliphant had pondered over religious problems 
till he had become mentally dazed. His condition, when he suc- 
cumbed to the representations of Mr. Harris, may be understood 
by recalling what he says of Florence Hartwright in his mystical 
novel called ‘Masollam’: ‘She had yet to learn that the more 
deeply you dive after solutions, the more hopelessly entangled do 
you become in problems.” Somewhat in the same fashion as the 
French men and women in the last century, who made a parade 
of infidelity, accepted Cagliostro as a teacher, Oliphant aban- 
doned the faith of his childhood, and became as wax in the hands 
of Mr. Harris. Less wonderful, though quite as sad, is the 
fact that his mother followed her son in the path which he 
had chosen. Both Lady Oliphant and Laurence put all their 
property into the hands of Mr. Harris, went to the community 
which he had founded at Salem-on-Erie, and lived there what 
they called “The Life,’ she doing the work of a domestic 
servant, and he of a day labourer. 

In 1872 he married Alice Le Strange, of whom an enthusiast 
said she was “not a woman at all—an angel,” and with whom 
any one who reads this biography must be fascinated. She had a 
fortune which had to be surrendered to Mr. Harris before he 
would permit her. marriage, and she, too, accepted his teaching 
with a faith which is akin to folly. How she and Lady Oliphant 


Oliphant’s admiration for Mr. Harris had been confined to his poetry no 
one could have blamed him. Writing of the poet, Mr. Harris said :-— 
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“He should hold 
His gift in reverence. He should mould his life 
In Beauty’s perfect faghion, holding on, 
Columbus-like, through floods of thought unknown, 
Till tropic Archipelagos of song, 
Till virgin continents of stately verse 
Repay the bold adventure. Not elate 
By sudden joy, like maudlin fools with wine, 
He should remain the lord of his new realms, 
A god-like sovereign, ruling his sweet verse, 
Like Prospero in his enchanted isle. 
He should partake the bounty of the world, 
As if he were the universal guest.” 
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lived at Salem-on-Erie, is thus set forth in a letter from Lady 
Oliphant to a friend : 


“Laurence is indeed a new creature, and lives only to serve God and 
humanity, having no desire or aim for self. He looks strong, and is so, 
and his expression shows the calm and strength within; and all this comes 
not from faith without works, but after ten years of hard struggle with his 
evils, and very hard bodily labours, and no small amount of suffering. 
As for myself, I can say but little, but that I am struggling on to get rid 
of my selfhood and selfishness, and the rest of that vile tribe of evils, 
having so much to undo; but I am happy and thankful for the privilege 
of being in the only place where it is possible for me to be helped, and in 
due time, if I live, to help others. I am strong, and able for a fair 
amount of bodily exertion. 

“You would be surprised and amused if I could describe to you the 
ordering of my daily life. Alice (Lowry’s wife) has been going through 
the ordeal, a very hard one, of putting off all the old and much-admired 
refinement, polish, intellectual charm, &c. Not that these things are 
wrong, on the contrary they are most desirable, but only when coming 
through a divine source, and used for divine ends, instead of coming from 
the selfhood, and used for personal ends. She is very brave and true, 
and fights hard against herself. She and I lived together in a cottage 
for eight months, quite alone except for the help of a boy to do what was 
too hard for us, and that only about an hour in the day. It was our own 
wish ; we wanted to realise something of the lives of our hard-working 
sisters in the world, the cooks, housemaids, &c., and to learn to do things 
for ourselves. I wish I could explain to you our beautiful system of 
Christ’s religion, I know it would meet a ready response in your honest 
loving nature: we cooked, we washed, we ironed, I reared upwards of a 
hundred chickens, and you may believe we were busy enough; but the 
internal work was by far the hardest, and I succeed but poorly and slowly. 
Alice helps me a great deal. ... All we aim at is to become Christ-like, 
to get rid of selfhood in every form, so that He can use us as His instru- 
ments in helping to redeem the world, the work He has now come to do— 
for He has come, and has been seen and heard of some, and soon all will 
feel His presence, for great and startling events are at hand.” 


Mr. Harris considered it fitting to test the faith of his followers 
by ordering them to perform repugnant tasks. Oliphant under- 
went the ordeal of compulsory separation from his wife ; she being 
ordered to proceed to California to earn her living there, while 
he was to remain at Salem-on-Erie. He bore the trial for a time, 
and then he started for Santa Rosa, where Mr. Harris had taken 
up his abode, and requested permission to see his wife. After 
waiting some weeks for an interview, Mr. Harris accorded one, 
heard his appeal, rejected it, and commanded him to return. This 
is less extraordinary than the fact that Oliphant obeyed. 

The pair seems to have been devotedly attached to each other, 
yet the credulity of both stood the strain of the statement that, 
in the opinion of the community to which they belonged, their 
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marriage was not a true one because they were not “ counterparts.” 
Oliphant gravely repeated that his “counterpart” was in the 
land of shadows, and inspired him with revelations, which took 
the form of bad verses from his pen. 

In 1882, Lady Oliphant was at Cloverdale, ninety miles from San 
Francisco, a station on the San Francisco and Northern Pacific 
Railway, where stage-coaches are taken by passengers for the 
Geysers, whither she was going in the hope of being cured. When 
very ill her son took her across the Continent from Salem to Santa 
Rosa, where they both had an interview with Mr. Harris—the 
“ Father,” as they called him. It is said that “ the dying mother 
and anxious son were far from graciously received.” Several 
things had shaken the confidence which both had placed in Mr. 
Harris, and one now affected them painfully. They saw a member 
of his household wearing a valuable ring which, with other 
treasures, had been handed to him by Lady Oliphant. 

Soon after his mother’s death, Oliphant withdrew his allegiance 
from Mr. Harris, and succeeded, with the invaluable help of Mr. 
Walker, who acted as a true friend, in compelling him to return 
a part of the property entrusted to his care. Mr. Harris thought 
it right that his followers should strip themselves of their 
possessions, and natural that they should transfer them to him. 
He could not use the words of the Apostle Paul :—“TI coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel.” 

At the end of June, 1882, Oliphant returned to England. His 
wife had preceded him, and she, too, had ceased to believe in 
Mr. Harris. They were re-united at Plymouth when he landed 
there, and had the twofold happiness of rejoining her, and of 
finding that her eyes had been opened as well as his. While both 
still accepted much of the teaching of Mr. Harris, both were 
emancipated from his yoke, having found it a burden too grievous 
to be borne. Four years later his wife Alice died at Dalieh on 
Mount Carmel. 

The year before his wife’s death, the work called ‘Symneumata or 
Evolutionary forces now active in Man’ was published. Oliphant 
said that he simply acted as the amanuensis in producing it, yet he 
did not repudiate anything dictated by his wife. In the introduc- 
tion, he wrote that “there will be much in this essay to excite 
criticism, ridicule and aversion.” There is much to perplex, but 
not to offend the reader. It is the mystical performance of two 
persons, who looked forward to the coming of the divine kingdom 
when, in the words attributed to Christ by Clement of Alexandria, 
“two shall be one, and that which is without, as that which is 
within, and the male with the female, neither male nor female.” 
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This idea is said to have reappeared in the form of doctrine, in the 
teaching of Emanuel Swedenborg and Thomas Lake Harris. 
Men and women are to join hands in perfect comradeship when the 
human system is permeated with more perfect vitalities :— 


“Such vitalities approach to train and teach the degraded units of the 
earth humanity, till their bodies learn to contain the movements of genius 
and passion in brain and spirit, until brain and spirit learn to be deposi- 
tories of keener wisdom and more ardent sentiment than could safely 
enter into them till now.” 


Some of the choice and perfected spirits are on earth, according 
to the authors of this work, but they stand in isolation as there 
is no general recognition in the social world, that men should 
live simply for God and men. The work concludes with the 
following sentences, which it is easier to transcribe than to under- 


stand, and which, with those quoted above, will afford a notion of 
its strange diction :— 


“Yet children of fire, sons of the ardent genius for an immense 
morality, earth which has long’ travailed, has at last brought you forth, 
and ye are numberless! Therefore, all loneliness is done and all despairs 
must vanish. Those that uprise as the spiritual gain of earth find 
themselves of one family; find at first contact, whether of person or of 
mind, that they already know each other; find that they feed each other 
with supplies of life that correct sympathies engender, and true needs 
attract ; find that the inner hungers with which they wasted are over- 
satisfied, because in each other and their multiplicity they see the 
faculties and the power whose decay made the misery of the world, and 
whose sure evolution will display a new world given to men.” 


General Gordon spent two days with the Oliphants at Haifa, and 
they enjoyed each other’s society the more because each was 
considered by others to be “one of the craziest fellows alive.” 
Oliphant wrote to his friend Mrs. Hankin saying that Gordon had 
paid his wife and herself a visit on his way to Khartoum; that he 
had read ‘Symneumata’ in manuscript, and declared his wish that 
it had been written “from the more biblical point of view,” 
though he admitted that everything in it could be found in the 
Bible. Oliphant adds:—“It is not written for those who feel 
they have all the light they need, but for those who feel that the 
old religious landmarks had disappeared.” Perhaps, when he thus 
wrote, his mind was in the same mood as when in earlier days 
he told his mother, “it is a mistake to confound religion with 
theology.” At all stages in his career, Oliphant was a profoundly 
religious man ; but his religion was not that of the majority ; the 
system which he adapted for his own use did not wholly satisfy 
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him, and he suffered from an abnormal development of one side 
of his nature. 

Even when under the baneful domination of Mr. Harris, he 
engaged in enterprises requiring a cool head and in adventures 
requiring a brave heart. He wasa peculiar compound of mysticism 
as beautiful but as barren as moonshine, and of practical good 
sense; indeed, his business capacity was higher than his talent for 
philosophising. His most useful books are those telling of his 
explorations in the Holy Land; the most sensible of his actions 
were those which related to restoring its former prosperity and 
populousness to Palestine. 

Oliphant married for the second time on the 16th of August, 
1888, the wedding taking place at Malvern, and his bride being 
Miss Rosamond Dale Owen. Three months afterwards he died in 
York House, Twickenham, of a malignant disease, said to be cancer 
of alung. Mrs. Oliphant does not state, and she may not know, 
that her kinsman died in the room wherein Queen Anne was born. 
When lying on his death-bed a friend informed Oliphant of the 
historical associations connected with the house; he replied that 
he feared they would not serve to restore his health. 

I have said that Oliphant might have been a happier man had 
he not been an only child. I think also that he and his wife 
Alice might have been less eccentric and possibly happier if they 
had become parents. A father and mother of children have other 
occupations than producing mystical books. 

Laurence Oliphant was born out of due time. He ought to have 
entered the world when Puritanism was struggling into being. He 
wouid have joined the Puritans who left Europe in which they were 
persecuted, and settled in America where they thought to serve God 
by persecuting others. His name would have been as conspicuous 
in the history of New England as that of Roger Williams. He 
would not have tamely submitted to tyranny from the rulers of 
Massachusetts ; and he, like Williams, might have founded a colony 
in which his principles would have had free scope. He was too 
original for the age in which he lived; too great a mystic for 
the society in which he moved. It is sad to think that such gifts 
as his did not fructify to better advantage. He ought to have 
been one of the first men of his time. Few envy, and many pity 
him. Yet, despite faults and drawbacks, he has had an enviable 
fate. He seems to have been expressly fashioned by nature and 
training to become the subject of a most attractive biography. 

W. Fraser Rae. 
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Love or Money. 


By KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. HENRY JENNER), 


Autor or ‘A WESTERN WILDFLOWER,’ ‘InN Lonpon Town,’ 
‘An ImprerRFect GENTLEMAN,’ ETC. 





CuHaPTtreR XXXIX. 


Mrs. Ferrars met Gabrielle and Lord Roscarrock at the hall-door. 
She appeared to have quite forgotten her adventure upon the 
sands. Her eyes had in them the vacant look of a dulled brain. 

“Where is Phil?” she asked; “ have you brought her back ? 
You are keeping my little Phil a long time.” 

“T have come to take you to her,” Lord Roscarrock said gently. 
“The carriage will be here soon, Mrs. Ferrars; are you ready ?” 

For answer she only looked at Gabrielle. 

“Does he mean it ?” she asked ; “ will he really take me to my 
child ? ” 

“Yes, dear mamma; he will indeed. You will see Phil to- 
morrow morning.” 

“He must have some tea,” Mrs. Ferrars said; the old instincts 
arising in her. “I wonder if there is any in the house? Let 
Perpetua go and borrow a quarter of a pound, if there is not.” 

“There is tea, mamma; will you make it while I go and change 
our clothes? We have got damp in the rain.” 

“You really ought to know better, Gabrielle, than to let the 
children get so dirty, and yourself too. You never looked after 
your clothes and kept yourself smart as Phil did. I wonder why she 
has not come in to tea;” and Mrs. Ferrars walked to the window. 

“What will you do?” said Gabrielle, in distress to Lord 
Roscarrock. ‘ You are wet through, and we have nothing to lend 
you. What can you do? Do you think Perpetua might go to 
Farmer Wilson’s, and ask his son to lend you a suit of clothes? he 
is just your size.” 

“Thank you, that is a capital idea, for there is no time for me 
to go home. But let me implore you to change your own things. 
You will be very ill if you do not.” 

“T will do so,” she said; and despatching Perpetua upon her 
errand, she asked the guest into her parents’ room. 
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“ Perpetua will be here in five minutes,” she said; “ it is close 
by.” 

“He is sure to lend them, he is a tenant of mine,” Lord 
Roscarrock said, and in a very few minutes, young Wilson himself 
ran across to the Vicarage with his best suit under his arm. 

With less trouble than might have been expected, Mrs. Ferrars 
was got ready for her journey. It was hoped that she would not 
regain her memory before leaving; but at the last moment, a 
flood of recollection swept over the poor woman’s mind. 

“She was born here!” she cried, catching hold of Gabrielle’s 
arm as she helped her into the carriage; “my Phil was born 
here, and she left it and never said a word of farewell to the 
mother who loved her so. And nowI shall be too late to see her ; 
my child will be hung—hung, before I can get to her!” 

“No, no, mamma dearest; you will see her to-morrow.” 

“In her prison,” Mrs. Ferrars said, turning her glazed eyes on 
her daughter’s face. ‘“ Well, Gabrielle, I hope you and your papa 
are satisfied now; but I do think if you wanted a martyr in the 
family, you had better have been one yourself. My poor darling 
never wanted to be anything of the sort. I know, of course, who 
has driven her into it—you and your papa, and Lord Roscarrock. 
You need not tell me, I know you are all glad that my darling is 
to be hung—to be hung until she is dead. Oh, my darling! my 
darling!” and Mrs. Ferrars sank into a corner of the carriage in 
a passion of sobs. 

“You will not mind,” Gabrielle said, looking piteously at Lord 
Rosearrock. ‘Oh, please do not mind!” 

“) only mind the trouble you are all in,” he replied. “I will 
telegraph to-morrow—have no fear; she will be better when she 
feels she is really on her way.” 

The carriage drove off as he spoke ; he looked out of the window 
at the tall, slight figure standing on the doorstep in the mist and 
rain, with the awed and frightened children clinging about her 
skirts. Her pale face turned to watch the carriage; her white 
hands raised to her brow to press back the long hair that the wind 
was beating about her head. In all the times that he had seen 
her, she never looked more beautiful to him than when she stood 
the sole protector and guardian of the desolate home and children. 

He knew full well the pain of her present life. The look in 
her eyes of suffering abode like a sore pain with him all through 
that weary night journey with the distracted mother. There was 
no sleep for either of them that night—for every moment 
Mrs Ferrars’ eagerness to be with her daughter grew—until in 
the faint gray morning, as they arrived in London she was too 
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overcome to do anything save fall sobbing on her husband’s 
shoulder, and implore him to take her at once to Phil. 

To see Phil now was no such light matter; but few visits are 
permitted to condemned criminals, but Mr. Hollingshead had 
exerted himself to good purpose for the poor mother, and on the 
day of her arrival Mrs. Ferrars was admitted to her daughter’s 
presence. 

The wild revolt and bitter despair which Phil had experienced 
had wrought their own alleviation by producing out of their 
intensity a numbness of feeling. All day Phil had been sitting 
gazing sullenly at the clouds of gray smoky sky seen through her 
window. In a vague way she felt that she had been ill-used. 
Why had this terrible power of going on been granted to her? 
She had not desired it; why was it thrust upon her when she only 
wished to die altogether ? 

She looked up in a dull way when she heard the door open. 
At the sight of the familiar face something seemed to break 
inside her breast. With a great and bitter cry she rose and flung 
herself into her mother’s arms. 

“Mamma, mamma, mamma!” she cried, “save me! they are 
going to hang me!” and she sank, sobbing and gasping, on her 
mother’s bosom. 

It had been debated by Mr. Ferrars and Lord Roscarrock if 
Mrs. Ferrars was in a fit condition to visit her daughter. She had 
been so wild and frantic in her appeals to them to take her to 
the prison at once, that they had doubted the expediency of her 
seeing Phil alone; but the prayers of the poor mother prevailed, 
and she had gone, unattended, to her child. 

It was well that she had done so. Phil’s heart would have 
hardened in the presence of her father or of Lord Roscarrock. 
She disliked the latter, and feared the former. Though she had 
never taken the trouble to think about it, Phil had an unconscious 
reliance on her mother’s love for her. It had never occurred to 
her to return that love; but now, in full confidence of it, she 
flung herself and her misery on her mother’s bosom; and found 
relief in a flood of passionate tears. 

On Mrs. Ferrars’ side the emotion was as great as on Phil’s. 
The very urgency of the occasion drove away the clouds that had 
partially obscured her brain. The passion of her love gave her 
strength to comfort and uphold the child who had treated her 
with such heartless disregard. 

When the first burst of weeping was over, Mrs. Ferrars dwelt 
on the hopes of a commutation of the sentence from death to 
penal servitude—at best but a sorry hope, but it meant life. 
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Phil only moved her head restlessly on her mother’s bosom. 
“What does it matter!” she said, “we must all die; it is only 
putting it off a little.” 

“Yes, darling ; we must all die.” 

“T suppose so. I never thought I should. I only wish I 
could. Oh, mamma, the going on is so dreadful! If only I could 
be put out like a fire at this moment, and never a spark left.” 

Her mother failed to understand her. Death had never been 
so far from her as from Phil. To no woman who has had twelve 
children can it ever have seemed very distant. Burdened as she 
was with maternity and cares, death had often seemed to her a 
welcome rest from trouble. Its full bitterness had never come to 
her for herself, but she tasted it to the dregs now for her child. 

“T shall die!” Phil wept—“be killed, and yet not really 
killed! Oh, why—why, if they kill my body, cannot they kill 
my soul too? It is wicked and cruel to do one without the other 
—to cut me in two!” and she cowered and trembled in her 
mother’s arms. 

The putting off of the flesh was indeed to Phil no light matter. 
To Gabrielle the severing of soul and body might take place 
almost painlessly. To Phil, with her feebly-developed soul, the 
severance must all but destroy her vitality. Her life had been 
so wholly animal, her soul had scarce any strength of its own. 

In her mother’s arms all the old security of home came back to 
her. She had hated and despised the monotonous existence 
while she endured it; now her thoughts flew back to it as toa 
haven of rest and an earthly paradise of happiness. 

“Tf only they would let me go home!” she moaned, “I would 
be so good—so happy! Of what benefit can it be to anybody to 
kill me? I would be so good if only they would let me go home; 
I would be like Gabrielle. My death can be of no use to anybody, 
Oh, mamma, if only I could go home!” 

There was little to be said to comfort her, for the time allowed 
for the interview was short; and Mrs. Ferrars, weeping sorely, had 
to go forth and leave her stricken child in the prison behind her. 

Day by day hurried on. It seemed to the poor parents, 
trembling for their child, as though night succeeded morning with 
lightning-like rapidity ; with averted looks each felt the other 
guilty of realising that one more precious day had fled, bringing 
the dread halter ever nearer their darling. Even the long nights 
of weeping passed as a confused dream ; the fatal Thursday, now 
only six days ahead, seemed burnt in fire before their eyes. 

The reprieve, so earnestly laboured for by Lord Roscarrock, 
seemed unlikely to be brought about. It was in vain that he 
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besieged great men, sought out old family friends, spent time and 
money and influence like water. No new facts could be brought 
to light, and the circumstantial evidence was so minute and 
damning that there seemed not the faintest hope of a respite 
from the extreme penalty of the law. 

In his anxiety and eagerness Lord Roscarrock set the detective 
force of the whole continent of Europe, as well as of England, on 
the alert to discover Lord Fairford. He promised the most 
reckless rewards to the fortunate man who should produce him. 
Every newspaper called upon him to come and show himself. 
People who had not the remotest interest in Phil or her affairs 
grew excited over this quest. It was almost as exciting as a 
Whitechapel murder scare, and the number of false arrests must 
have made many business-like-looking men who wore mutton-chop 
whiskers rather nervous about their personal liberty. Nothing 
more could be done than was done; it seemed, indeed, as if the 
man must be dead, so entirely had all traces of him vanished. 
People began to speculate whether Phil had not murdered him 
too; and even Phil, had she known, must have been satisfied with 
the notoriety she had gained. Her portrait was on every railway 
station that has a bookstall in the kingdom; no little news-shop 
was without a vulgar sensational, wholly imaginary print of her 
shooting her husband, being arrested by the police, standing in 
the dock, or sitting in her prison cell. 

To a certain passenger stepping on shore at Dover from the 
Calais boat, these prints did not seem wholly devoid of interest. 
A ridiculous engraving of Phil with a pistol in her hand pointing 
at a reeling man—the other hand raised to the ceiling—confronted 
him as he entered the railway station. Another of Phil in deepest 
weeds lying on a bed in a prison cell ornamented a further piece 
of wall. Phil in the dock, Phil embracing her lover, Phil in every 
vulgar distortion, greeted him everywhere. 

“Confession of the Curzon Street murderess!” was bawled into 
his ears by a newsboy as he walked up the platform; “’ere you 
are, sir, full and particular account of the revolting tragedy in 
Curzon Street, with diagram of the room, and hawthentic portraits 
of the murderess, her husband, and her lover—all for sixpence.” 

That journey to London was not among one of the pleasantest 
recollections of Lord Fairford’s life. He had played once too often 
with edge tools. His malice and revenge seemed very poor things 
to him now as he sat with the hideous print in his hands, and read 
the sensational, vulgar gloating-over-vice account of the career of 
the woman he had, in his own queer way, loved after a fashion. 


The coarseness and vulgarity were horrible to him ; the loathsome 
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manner in which he himself was described and commentated on 
was even more horrible to him than the crime he had committed. 
Like many a man of his antecedents, he had an almost mordid 
norror of vulgarity. He had prided himself on the refinement of 
his tastes and habits; even virtue was too ordinary and vulgar for 
him. His excessive fastidiousness had become a second nature to 
him. He had half a mind even now to go away again, and pass 
out of sight from all who knew him rather than be mixed up in an 
affair of this sort and face men after it. But bad as he was— 
disgusted, horrified, outraged—he could not quite hide himself 
anew, and have Phil’s blood on his soul. He, and he alone, could 
clear her; he was not so wholly wicked as to encompass her 
murder, but a revolting task it was to him to present himself to 
Mr. Hollingshead that night. 

The reception he met with was not precisely gratifying to his 
vanity ; but the tale that he told of his disappearance, and which 
was wholly true, a little appeased the irate counsel. 

It appeared that after parting with Phil on the Wednesday on 
which the inquest was held, Lord Fairford, leaving her, as he 
confessed, in wrath at her treatment of him, met just outside her 
house an old acquaintance of his, who told him that he was that 
evening going down to Southampton to set sail in his yacht for 
Iceland ; and as he was alone, he offered to take Lord Fairford, if 
he cared for the trip. 

Such a proposal exactly fitted with the angry man’s temper. 
He calculated that, should Phil be arrested for her husband’s 
murder, she would not be tried until the end of the long vacation, 
supposing the magistrate committed her. He would have time to 
go to Iceland, where nobody would think of looking for him, and 
get back again in time to produce her letter at the trial, thus 
giving her a punishment that satisfied even his vengeance, but 
stopping short at the point of being actually guilty of her death. 

He had held no communication with any one in England after 
he sailed that night, and did not know if Phil had been accused of 
her husband’s murder or not; and it was not until he had been in 
Iceland for a week or two that he, by chance, saw an English 
newspaper, brought by a tourist, which contained an account of 
her committal to Holloway. His friend was not inclined to leave 
Iceland quite so soon; and Lord Fairford had taken a passage in 
a Danish passenger steamer as the quickest way of getting back. 
The furious weather they encountered on the voyage delayed them 
for some days; and then they were driven so far out of their 
course, and they were so crippled by the storm, that they were 
eight days after their usual time before they arrived at Denmark. 
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From the port he had come as fast as he could travel to England, 
not knowing if Phil’s trial had actually taken place or not, until 
he landed at Dover, and saw her portrait on the walls of the 
station. 

It was a bad story, put even in its best light, and Mr. 
Hollingshead took no particular pains to conceal his opinion of 
the utterer of it; but that was of little consequence now with 
the question of the best means of bringing this new evidence 
forward. 

Fortunately, the letter on which so much depended had been 
preserved in the envelope which Phil had directed and sent. 
Thus the date of its leaving London, on the night of Sir Wilfrid’s 
death, and its arrival in Calais, could be proved beyond a doubt. 

The envelope in which it had originally been énclosed had been 
handed to the magistrate, with Phil’s own letter inside it. 

The cross-questioning to which the great counsel subjected 
Lord Fairford could not have been very pleasing to that gentle- 
man, nor left a very pleasing impression of his character on Mr. 
Hollingshead’s mind. It was over at last, and Mr. Hollingshead 
turned his attention very seriously to the question of obtaining 
first a reprieve, then a full pardon. 

The fact that the lover of whom Phil’s husband was jealous 
should appear with a letter purporting to be from Phil’s husband 
was in itself a very suspicious circumstance. But to set against 
that was the letter read by the magistrate that was enclosed in 
an envelope written by Sir Wilfrid. It seemed clear enough that 
Phil had received a letter from her husband, and a mistake in 
enclosing the wrong letters in the envelopes explained it all, 
though it pointed to shameless duplicity on Phil’s part. 

The authenticity of the letter would have to be very carefully 
gone into. It was written in an ill-formed, boyish hand; badly 
spelt, and with very slight attempts at punctuation. One or two 
blots and smears told where tears had fallen on the wet ink. 
The paper was marked “Turf Club,” and that in itself was a 
fortunate circumstance, as it was possible that some account of 
Sir Wilfrid’s writing it might be obtained at the club. Mr. 
Hollingshead himself went to the club that night to make 
inquiries. 

He found every one there willing to help him. Sir Wilfrid had 
been a great favourite with men of his own set. It was not 
difficult to find men who had seen him in the club on the day of 
his death, but no one had actually seen him write a letter. Mr. 
Hollingshead was leaving in despair, when a tall young man came 
into the hall, and, hearing the name of Fairford remarked : 
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“ Hasn’t that beggar turned up yet? Seems a general demand 
for Fairford! By Jove! the prettiest girl I ever saw in my life 
was going the rounds of the clubs for him the other day—s’~ier 
of that Lady Carminow who shot her husband, you know.” 

** Who did not shoot her husband,” Mr. Hollingshead interposed. 
“Lord Fairford has turned up and produced a letter Sir Wilfrid 
wrote to his wife before he shot himself.” 

“Poor chap! she was a bad lot. I saw him writing away, 
with his elbows all over the table, the very last time he was here, 
and blubbering, too, like a great baby.” 

“You saw him writing! Did you see the letter?” Mr. 
Hollingshead cried, while the other men gatheréd round the pair 
with languid curiosity. 

The young man turned and opened a door. 

“He was writing at that table,” he said, in a graver tone. 
“Poor beggar! he had just written me a cheque for a debt at 
cards, and had forgotten to write in the amount. I noticed it 
when I got to the door, and went back to point it out tohim. I 
noticed then that he was awfully upset. He pushed the letter 
aside that he had begun, and I saw that there was only one word 
on the top line. Of course I did not look at what it was, but I 
am quite sure there was only one word, and it was not “Sir.” 
He wrote in the figures on my cheque, and I went away; that 
was the last time I saw him.” 

“ At what time was this?” 

The young man paused for a moment. 

“As nearly as I can recollect, about seven o'clock. I was just 
going home to dress. Is this letter of any consequence ? ” 

“Just this consequence, that it will probably save Lady 
Carminow’s life. Lord Fairford got it by accident, and we could 
not produce it at the trial.” 

“ Then that is why she sent that pretty sister of hers round to 
all the clubs asking for him. By Jove, she was a pretty girl! I 
am ready to repeat this statement to anybody you like of course. 
Here is my name and address.” 

“Was that the letter you saw?” said Mr. Hollingshead, 
drawing Phil’s letter out of his pocket, and holding it for a 
moment before him. 

“Looks uncommonly like it. ‘Phil’—yes; that looks just 
the size of the word I saw. I believe that is the letter.” 

“Can you swear to Sir Wilfrid’s handwriting ?” 

“T have had one or two letters from him, and I know his 
signature pretty well, poor fellow !—he was very free with that. 
Yes,” as he took the letter in his hand and slowly read it, “ that’s 
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uncommonly like his writing; he was better at a bridle than a 
pen. I could swear to the signature at least.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Hollingshead, taking the letter. “I 
may have to trouble you to repeat what you have said; anyhow, 
I believe you have done good service to Sir Wilfrid’s widow.” 

“ Well, if she didn’t shoot him, of course I am very glad to 
help to get her off; but she ought to have known better than send 
that pretty sister of hers about to the clubs after Fairford ;” and 
Mr. Hollingshead went home, well satisfied with his evening’s 
work. 

The next morning Lord Roscarrock, and several other friends 
of Sir Wilfrid, and some experts in handwriting, were shown his 
letter. One and all agreed that there was no doubt that it was 
written by him. 

In all haste a petition was drawn up and sent to the Home 
Secretary, Lord Roscarrock and Mr. Hollingshead exerting 
themselves to the utmost to make it as complete as possible, and 
bringing all the influence they could to bear upon it. All the 
evidence given at the trial was carefully gone over again and 
sifted. Lord Fairford’s account of himself was tested, his 
journey back from Iceland on board the Danish steamer proved. 
The letter itself, and envelope, were enclosed for inspection ; all 
was done that could be done, and then an anxious interval of a 
day or two elapsed. 


Cuarter XL. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Ferrars in their lodgings outside the prison 
gates these few days were the hardest of any in their hard lives. 
The terrible and wearing suspense tortured them almost beyond 
endurance. 

Neither of them had been to see Phil since Lord Fairford’s 
appearance. They would only be allowed one interview more with 
her, and that they must keep in case it should be the last with 
her on earth. 

No news of the discovery had been sent to Phil; it was judged 
best not to disturb her mind by raising what might prove false 
hopes. It would be cruel to torture her with hopes of life, and 
then thrust her back into death. So on the parents fell all the 
agony of suspense, and to Phil the one faint hope of finding her 
husband’s love in the land of shadows grew stronger day by day. 

At last the news came that Lord Fairford had been examined 
by the Home Secretary ; that looked as though the petition had a 
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good chance of success. The next news was that the Sheriff had 
received orders respiting the prisoner according to her Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

“She will not be executed now in any case,” Mr. Hollingshead 
said to Mr. Ferrars. ‘“ The worst that could happen would be 
penal servitude. A prisoner is never executed after once being 
respited.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferrars hastened to the prison ; there was no fear 
now that this would be their last interview with their child. 

They found her crouched up against thejfurther wall of the 
cell, from whence she could obtain the most unimpeded view of 
the sky through the small window. 

All the infantine roundness had gone out of her face; her figure 
seemed to have shrunk together ; her wild and pitiful eyes seemed 
to fill the small face as she turned her head to look at her parents ; 
her lips were so drawn, her nose so sharp, the eyes seemed the 
only signs of life in the pinched white visage. 

She did not rise to meet her parents; she scarcely seemed to 
comprehend who they were, huddled up against the wall, her 
black dress hanging in loose folds about her shrunken figure: 
with her pallid face, and the great staring, hopeless eyes, she was 
a sight to move any heart with compassion. 

To Mrs. Ferrars the meeting was almost as bitter as the 
parting of death, her child had changed so awfully since she had 
left her home. 

“Will there be any sky?” Phil asked in low,” hoarse tones, 
half to herself, half to those who were scarcely more than walking 
shadows to her, so awful was the separation between her and 
them; “will there be any sky there, or will it all be dreadful 
blackness? If there is no light, how will Wilfrid see me coming? 
I cannot wander about in the dreadful darkness looking for him. 
If he holds my hand I can bear it, but not else.” 

And she looked vacantly from one of her parents to the other. 

“My darling,” said her mother, kneeling beside her, and 
throwing her arms around her—“ my darling, my poor, persecuted, 
suffering love! Oh, look up, my darling! your life is not over 

et.” 

Phil shrank away from the encircling arms, and leant her head 
against the wall. 

“You are no help to me,” she said wearily ; “ you cannot come 
with me where I am going. The only help I can have is from 
Wilfrid, because he is there, and he knows about it, if he has not 
forgotten. Oh! you do not think he can have forgotten in so 
little a time?” 
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And her voice rose to a wail, then died away again as she 


- turned her face to the wall. 


“My dear,” said her father, “ God will not have forgotten that 
you are His child by holy baptism, and His love passes the love 
of men.” 

She thrust her thin, white hand out passionately towards him, 
her fingers quivering with anger. 

“‘T won’t hear His name,” she cried, “ it terrifies me to hear it 
spoken ; I want to hide; I want my husband to shelter me. He 
loved me, I know. I know nothing about God. I only want my 
husband ; I can trust him.” 

“ Dearest,” said her mother, “you are to stay with us a little 
longer. Has she not heard?” she asked, turning to the female 
warder, who, since Phil’s condemnation, had never left her day or 
night. 

“The governor came to her last night,” was the answer, “ but 
she seems stupefied like, and not able to understand it.” 

“My dearest, listen to me—my own little Phil, you are not 
going to die yet. That terrible death is not for you, my Phil.” 

Phil pushed her away, and turned her face again to the wall. 

“You are deceiving me,” she moaned; “you think I am 
frightened, and you deceive me. I know I am going to die.” 

“But not for many, many years yet,” cried Mrs. Ferrars, 
clasping her again in her arms. “My poor child, look up. Your 
mother tells you you are to live—please God, go free in a few 
days’ time. Listen, my darling, free to go home with us, never 
to leave us again, my little Phil!” 

Phil raised her head where it had fallen dejectedly on her 
mother’s breast, and looked with startled eyes upon her father. 

“Tt is true, my love,” he said tenderly ; ‘“ you are to live.” 

She sprang upon her feet, and rushed to the barred and locked 
door, flinging herself against it in sudden, frantic desire for 
freedom. 

“Let me get out, let me get out!” she shrieked; “I cannot 
stay here, lam getting stifled. Iam being killed. Let me out!” 
and she beat her hands upon the door before the warder and her 
father could seize her, and with gentle firmness bring her back to 
her bed. 

She struggled furiously for a few moments with them, then, 
her strength failing her, sank white and senseless across her 
father’s knees. They raised her, and her mother wept over her, 
and called her by every endearing name; but very slowly the 
light of reason returned to the great blank, staring eyes. 

Then she sank down at their feet, and wept and implored them 
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to take her away, to let her go with them. She would promise 
anything they wished ; she would do whatever she was told. She 
would be good—indeed she would—as good as Gabrielle ; only to 
take her out of that dreadful place, only to take her away at 
once. 

The torpor of her despair was less dreadful to them than her 
frantic appeals and wilder hope. The delay of a few days seemed 
more terrible to ber than the death-sentence; she screamed and 
shrieked, and was with difficulty kept from doing an injury to 
herself in her frantic struggles to escape. Anything—anything 
to get away at once, she cried, calling even for death to come to 
her, sooner than keep her in that hateful prison—all the 
vehemence of an undisciplined, selfish nature, cowed for a time by 
terror, breaking out at the first prospect of release. With all the 
abandonment of a child, she wept and implored and threatened. 
She would kill herself that night, she cried, if she were not 
allowed to go free. The parents had to leave her shrieking and 
struggling with the warder, for their visit could not be prolonged 
beyond the prison regulations. Those were sad and anxious days 
that were passed before the earnestly desired pardon came. Phil 
was free at last. 

In fear and trembling the stricken parents went to Newgate to 
fetch her. They found her in her widow’s weeds, white and 
trembling. All her eagerness of the time before had vanished ; 
she showed none of the frantic haste to leave that they had feared. 
On the contrary, when the governor came to conduct her out, she 
turned at the door, and cast a look back at the cell she was 
leaving. She had gone forth from her father’s home with never a 
backward glance; had left the husband who loved her without so 
much as a farewell look upon his face; but at the door of the 
prison cell she turned and looked back. None knew what 
thoughts were in her mind as her trembling feet stayed upon the 
threshold of freedom. Was it that even such a place as the 
condemned cell in Newgate Gaol could hold more precious 
memories for her than the homes of her youth and marriage ? 

She lifted her wedding-ring to her lips as she passed out, and 
spoke not a word until she was driving through the foggy, gaslit 
streets with her parents. 

“Take me home!” she said; “oh, mamma, take me home!” 

“We are going home, darling,” her mother said; “but we did 
not know—that is, we wondered if you would like to stay until 
to-morrow, and go to Kensal Green first.” 

Phil flung out her hands, and uttered a cry of horror. 

“No, no, no,” she said; “he is not there.- No, take me home.” 
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The short autumn day had closed, and the evening had set in 
dark and wet, when the Ferrars reached the little wayside 
station, some fifteen miles from St. Mervain, which was their 
nearest point of contact with the railway. Lord Roscarrock had 
ordered his carriage to meet them at the station. 

Far across the wet heath, the tiny light of the sitting-room 
window of St. Mervain Vicarage twinkled in a blurred and misty 
way, and was recognised by Mr. Ferrars with thankfulness as a 
harbour of refuge. Three years ago, coming home across these 
same wet heaths on such a night as this, he had seen it, and 
longed with keen anxiety to find another home for his wife and 
children. Now it seemed to him to be mercy unspeakable to be 
enabled to bring his erring child back to its quiet solitariness. 

“There is the house,” said Mrs. Ferrars to Phil as they passed 
the village; “and Gabrielle at the door with the children. I 
hope she will not let them get wet. Oh, my darling, to have you 
home again !” 

But Phil only cowered in the corner of the carriage, and 
neither looked up nor spoke. When they led her into the hall, 
and the children drew back in awe of her pale face and flowing 
black veil, Phil for the first time awoke from her torpor of 
dulness. She shrank back a little from the questioning eyes of 
the children and grasped her mother’s arm. 

“Don’t they know me?” she whispered; “do they see any- 
thing strange in me?” 

“Children, where are your manners? Come and kiss your 
sister; do you not see that it is Phil come back to us 
again ?” 

Gabrielle turned from her father, whom she had been 
embracing, and came with outstretched arms to her sister and 
kissed her fondly. 

“Dear Phil,” she said, “we are so glad to see you. You are 
tired and cold, dear; come in to the fire.” 

Phil did not respond ; her eyes were fixed upon the children. 

“Mamma,” she exclaimed, in a horrified tone, “they have not 
got on black!” 

Mrs. Ferrars looked much distressed. 

“No, dear,” she said humbly ; “you see, there are so many of 
them, and we could not afford it.” 

“They must have black!” said Phil peremptorily. ‘‘ Gabrielle, 
you should have seen to that! Send to Merriock to-morrow 
morning and tell Roscorla to send a dressmaker and a piece of 
black cashmere, and some ready-made black frocks and jackets, if 
they have any. Oh, yes! and suits for the boys; they can have 
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some sort of black clothes, at least, for Sunday. Don’t object, 
mamma ; I shall pay for them, of course.” 

The children looked at each other in surprised delight. New 
clothes all round! They did not care if they were black or white. 
Perpetua saw in her mind a procession issuing from the Vicarage 
on Sunday morning all clothed in the newest and deepest 
mourning. Nothing so respectable had ever happened to the 
family before. 

“Oh, Phil!” she cried, in the exultation of her feelings. 
“Dear Phil, with crape! May I have crape? I will be so 
careful of it!” 


“Of course you must have crape,” said Phil fretfully. “You 
must all have crape.” 

“Oh—h!” came from Perpetua and Ireneus. 

Crape for the entire family was so infinitely respectable that 
they could scarcely credit it. The younger children of the richest 
farmer in the parish had not worn crape when their sister died. 
They would be more respectable than the Jordans. 

“ But, then,” whispered Perpetua to her brother, “Sir Wilfrid 
was a Baronet, you know.” 

So Phil, on her entrance, asserted her right to a line of 
independent conduct in her own home. A telegram was sent by 
her the next morning to the nearest town. Jady Carminow was 
a very different person from Miss Ferrars. The dressmaker came 
with a huge basket and boxes in a fly; and the next Sunday 
Perpetua proudly headed a band of infants to the church, all 
dressed in the deepest mourning. 

“Tt is such a comfort that Phil has come back,” the child said 
to Gabrielle, after church was over, “ for now we can be respectable, 
at any rate. Did you see how everybody stared at our black to- 
day, and how polite the women were in the churchyard? There 
was quite a hush as we went through; they never used to stop 
talking in the least, or pay any proper respect. It is very nice 
to have a Baronet for a brother-in-law, even when he is dead.” 

Whatever satisfaction Perpetua derived from her mourning 
clothes, they brought none to Phil; she had been irritated by 
their absence, not consoled by their presence. Her life had 
been too thoroughly and deeply revolutionised for her any 
longer to find any consolation even in her own becoming 
mourning garb. For the first time in her life Phil regarded the 
things of this world with the light of the other world, revealing 
their flimsy tawdriness—for the time, perhaps, they were even of 
less importance to her than they ought to have been. 

On her little bed, from which she had risen intent only on 
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gaining wealth and title from her husband, she now lay and wept 
for what she had contemptuously disdained at the time. 

Every nook and corner of the old home brought back 
reminiscences of him that then had been less than nothing to her, 
but now held all the beauty of life for her. From this window 
she had watched for his signal under the pine-trees. In this 
corner she had examined his first present. Down that lane he 
had tremblingly kissed her lips for the first time. The very 
rooms she had swept and dusted recalled her thoughts of him 
and her skilful plans for secrecy and all the mystery of her 
wedding morning. Phil, if she looked haggard and wild when 
she left the prison, was absolutely worn-out when she had been 
at home for a week. 

From her troubled heart she could draw no peace. She could 
recall no one act of pure love or unselfishness from her to him. 
All the ghastly record went the other way. Not a day had 
passed that he had not laid his love and service before her, and 
she had done nothing but deceive and despise him and hound him 
on to a dishonoured death. 

Much as she had suffered in the prison, it seemed to Phil as if 
her keenest sufferings took place at St. Mervain. That it was so 
showed a further development of her inner life. In the prison 
her agony had arisen from terror at her own condition. That 
pressing horror of death removed, her pain grew less selfish. It 
was for her husband’s shattered hopes and tragic death she now 
mourned—that, after all his love and devotion, he should have 
died broken-hearted. 

She said nothing to her family of her sorrow, but sat dry-eyed 
and white-faced in her room all day long, looking out upon the 
wide landscape towards the hills where her lover had driven her 
to make her his wife. 

One day the impulse came strongly upon her to visit the 
church she had been married in. She ordered a fly from the nearest 
inn, and, without saying a word to any one of her intention, 
waiked to meet it, and was driven away across the rough, hilly 
roads to St. Winnock. 

The little lonely church built on the wild hillside seemed, with 
its flat gray boulders, to be a mighty graveyard. The short gray 
tower had one of its weather-beaten pinnacles lying shattered at 
its foot, where it had been blown by some heavy gale. Inside 
the building some attempt had been made at restoration. The 
walls were whitewashed, the dead men’s bones in the vaults were 
hid from view with a new floor. One or two pillars had been 
repaired, and some worm-eaten old seats replaced by new benches. 
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The old woman who rang the bell was cleaning out the church 
for the Sunday service when Phil went in—that is, she was 
banging the hassocks against the ends of the seats, and then 
sweeping the dust up. With that disregard for unseemly noise 
and utter absence of all reverence which characterises the 
bell-ringing woman in general, she replied in a shrill, high 
voice to Phil’s inquiry if Mr. Leslie was at home by the 
remark : 

“Aw iss, home surenuff; turned his last maiden away for 
going to revival, and now he got to tend hisself. How’s the 
maids to get men and be married ef they don’t cousey round a 
bit? Aw iss, you'll find ’um in surenuff.” 

And as the old woman thought of her dismissed daughter she 
banged the hassocks more furiously than before. 

“ Will you go and fetch him for me?” said Phil, who wished to 
be alone. 

“Iss,” said the woman; “I can do that, I s’pose. Wasn’t ’ee 
marred up here long, two year back ?” 

“Yes,” said Phil; “I want to see Mr. Leslie.” 

“Law!” said the woman, setting her arms akimbo and staring 
at Phil; “es, runned away, dedn’t ’ee? I do mind now how 
your man turned as whisht as a winnard when he seed they 
bones as was took up under the chancel. Law! and how have 
"ee got on, my dear ; es he a good husband to ’ee?” 

Phil walked away, and went into the chancel. The tears were 
running down her face; every word the woman said stabbed her 
like a knife. Now she had come to St. Winnock she did not know 
what she had come for. 

The woman, finding her remarks not taken in good part, went 
grumblingly to call the Vicar. She felt hurt that her friendly 
curiosity had been resented asimpertinent. There are no persons 
more interested in their neighbours than the Cornish. 

Mr. Leslie, being told that a lady wanted to see him in the 
church, came from his solitary house close by, telling the old 
woman to discontinue her cleaning for the time. The solitudes of 
St. Winnock had turned Mr. Leslie’s soul towards asceticism, and 
he had become a High Churchman—possibly the lady in question 
might have come to confession. 

Phil did not know what she had come for. When Mr. Leslie 
came into the church, he found her with her face against one of 
the gray granite pillars in the chancel, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. He recognised her at once, went up to her, and 
stood beside her. 

“Qh,” said Phil between her sobs, as she looked at him for a 
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moment, “if only you had known what you were doing for him, 
and had refused! How he hated those horrid bones, and now he 
is dead himself! Oh, why, why did you marry him so that he 
might die!” 

And she wept on. 

He did not know what to say toher. He had heard of her story 
—all Cornwall had rung with it. The thougnt crossed his mind 
that the story of the letter was false; that she had really killed 
her husband, and had come here to confess it. 

“T had misgivings,” he said, “at the time; but I have net the 
gift of prophecy. His future, humanly speaking, was more in 
your hands than of any other persons.” 

“T know—I know,” sobbed Phil; “he loved and trusted me, 
and I did not care for him. It was all my fault that he died, as 
much my fault as if I had really killed him. It seems so hard 
that because I am wicked he should suffer death.” 

“Death is not always the worst that could happen to us,” said 
the parson gently ; “it is the gate of life.” 

Phil stopped her tears, and looked at him. 

“T don’t understand,” she said; “I know that death is only 
partial, but x 

And here she shuddered. 

“The life that it is the door of seems a poor sort of life to you, 
you mean.” 

Phil looked round her in a frightened way. 

“Tt must have been so horribly lonely for him,” she whispered ; 
“he had no one there he cared about. His father he never 
remembered.” 

She was still little better than a pagan, poor Phil! with her 
materialism. It was terribly difficult to her to grasp the idea of a 
soul without bodily wants, or, at best, human desires. She would 
have found consolation in laying food and money on her husband’s 
grave for his use in the spirit-land. It was useless to talk to her 
of things she could not understand. The very existence of 
another world would never have been realised by her at all but for 
her experience in the prison. 

Very much as he would talk to a little child Mr. Leslie talked 
to her. Phil opened her heart to the stranger who had loved her 
husband as she never could have done to an intimate friend of her 
own. She was soothed and comforted as she stepped back into 
her carriage. 

“It is so dreadful that now, when I want to do so much for 
him, I can do nothing at all,” she said, with her eyes full of tears, 
looking at him from the carriage window. 
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“You can do what he would like you to do—your duty to your 
family.” 

“Do you think that would please him? He was always so kind 
to the children, and he often wanted me to send presents to 
mamma and Gabrielle; but I never did. Do you think it would 
please him if I were very good to them ?” 

“T am sure it would.” 

It was quite a new idea to Phil, and she mused over it for a few 
moments; then, as her eyes fell on the crumbling lintels of the 
porch, her eyes brightened. 

“He gave you some money to restore the church, did he not ? 
Yes, I remember ; you have a new floor. I will give some more— 
enough to finish it. I have a lot of money—a thousand a year, I 
believe. Do you think he would like that?” 

Mr. Leslie smiled. 

“You must not do that,” he said; “that is being a little too 
impulsive. I am getting up a fund for the restoration, and you 
may subscribe to that if you like, or you may give a font, or a 
window, or something of that sort, if you like, instead. But don’t 
forget about the home life. You have not done much for anybody 
yet. Begin now; do things for other people as if they were for 
your husband, and in time—in time,” he added gently, as he 
looked with pity on the white, tear-stained face, with the big, 
piteous eyes, “in time you will come to realise what it is to do it 
for Christ.” 

And he fastened the carriage-door and went back into the 
church. 

“Why for Christ?” thought Phil, as she was driven away ; “I 
would sooner do things for Wilfrid, who loved me so, than for 
somebody I don’t know anything about;” and she sighed as 
her eyes wandered mechanically to the wild moorland she was 
traversing. 

Stretches of heather and furze were on either hand, sloping 
away to the bare, rocky hills of the backbone of the county. The 
brown fern tinted the hillsides. Masses of gray moorstones, 
lying lichen-covered on the uneven ground, towering into strange 
and fantastic shapes on the hill-tops, dark against the sky. 

Phil shivered ; the scene was vast and desolate—wild, unbroken 
heaths, stony tracks interspersing them ; barren hills and fantastic 
rocks. As they lumbered along over the stones an object set by 
the side of the road, at first scarcely to be discerned from the 
other gray rocks around it, caught her eye. It was an upright 
stone, about six feet in height, rudely shaped, weather-beaten, 
lichen-covered, with its sacred signification almost obliterated by 
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centuries of wild storm and driving rain, but a cross still—the 
sacred emblem of salvation carved on its scarred face, a mere rude 
outline, but to Phil’s newly-opened eyes, eloquent beyond all else 
on earth. 

With sacred words and doctrines Phil had been familiar all her 
life; they were to her no more than the leaves upon the trees, 
but mere tiresome repetitions of insignificant, possibly non- 
existing, ideas. That she could have any personal concern with 
such seemed the merest foolishness to her. Now, with her heart 
full of unsatisfied love, her awakened soul trembling and shrinking 
in its nakedness, the old granite cross on the lonely Cornish moor 
answered the question she was too ignorant to consciously inquire 
after, but that her heart hungered for. Of what concern was 
Christ to her ? 

“He loved me, too!” she whispered to herself, sinking back 
with clasped hands, as the carriage lumbered on. “I never 
thought of that before. He must love Wilfrid, too—does love us 
both. Oh, my dear, dear Wilfrid! then you are not all alone and 
lonely in that dreadful spirit world as I feared.” 

The tears coursed down her face; for the first time in her life 
Phil put some one else before herself. Her first comfort in the 
realisation of God’s love for His children was that it would 
comfort her husband. Surely Phil’s feet were pressing into the 
right road at last, even if she scarce knew to what goal she was 
hastening on. 

“T will try to be good,” she said, wiping away her tears; “I 
will, really ; then perhaps God will let me be happy with Wilfrid. 
He must love him for being so good to me, though He can’t care 
much for such a bad lot as I am; still, He will think of Wilfrid. 
I think I can get to care about Him, too, if I can be quite sure 
that He is making Wilfrid happy. Ah! what is that?” as the 
unsteady carriage swerved and jolted, and finally stood still. 

“A gate, my lady,” said the driver; “but Passon Vaughan is 
nigh to un, and will open it for us.” 

Parson Vaughan! Phil had not thought of him since that night 
when he had told her of her husband’s ruin—that fatal night 
when she had given her promise to fly with Lord Fairford. All 
the hideous details of her sinful past seemed to rise up and crowd 
before her as he came near to the side of the carriage to speak to 
her. 

“Oh, go away—go away!” she cried, flinging out her hands in 
disgust ; “ go away, I cannot bear to see you.” 

Her horror and disgust thrilled him through; did she see him 
at last as he saw himself ? 
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“It is good-bye,” he said; “I resigned my living some weeks 
ago into Lord Roscarrock’s hands. I ought to have done so three 
years ago.” 

She looked with a startled expression at him. 

“ Because of me?” she said slowly. 

“ Ay,” he said bitterly, “ because of you.” 

To his surprise, not to say consternation, two great tears welled 
up in her eyes and rolled slowly down her cheeks, just as three 
years ago two tears had rolled down her cheeks when he had held 
her wrists at the stile in the fields. In sudden frenzy of passion 
for her, he had kissed them away then, the last smouldering relics 
of that passion blazed up again for a moment now. 

“ Phil!” he cried; “Phil, has it been all my fault—was it I 
who taught you to be false as I was false to Gabrielle? Can my 
love now, late as it is, atone for the wrong I did you? Command 
me, Phil; I will be true to you now indeed!” 

With uplifted hands she shrunk away into the farthest corner 
of the carriage. 

“Oh, go away—go away!” she cried; “it hurts me even to 
hear you speak of love, to see your face, and to think that I once 
thought that what you call love was all love meant. Oh, go 
away; the very sight of you hurts me! ” 

Her horror was so unfeigned, he could only look at her in 
amazement, 

“Forgive me,” he stammered; “I did not know you loved him, 
Phil.” 

She put her hands over her eyes, and turned her face to the 
cushions. With bitter humiliation upon him, he stepped back 
from the door, and the carriage rolled on. 

He had thought he had tasted the depths of humiliation and 
self-contempt when he had been refused by Gabrielle—in reality, 
he had been angry with her for not appreciating him better. 
To be despised for his sensuality by Phil gave him, indeed, a rude 
shock—Phil whom he had looked upon as an abandoned and lost 
woman. The shock this gave to his self-esteem promised to do 
him good for the rest of his life. He could never be quite the 
same self-complacent Cecil after that blow from Phil. 














